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Due in large measure to your co- 
operation and the example you have 
set, Schenley Reserve is growing 
more popular every day in overseas 
markets. Occasionally, special ship- 
ments have to be rushed by plane to 
meet special demands. 

Inthanking you for your coopera- 


THANKS FOR YOUR COOPERATION 


tion, we pledge ourselves to con- 
tinue serving you to the best of our 
ability —and to maintain Schenley 
Reserve quality at the highest level 
possible. May you continue to enjoy 
its distinctive flavor and delicious 
smoothness in highballs, cocktails, 
and other mixed drinks. 


SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Empire State Building, New York, U.S.A. 
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58 YEARS IN EXPORTING . . . Montgomery Wards vast 
annual operations have sustained economical mass pro- 
duction of key lines and have effected better products 
at competitive prices. A two hundred million dollar cor- 
poration, Wards own some factories outright and have 
production alliances with others which in many in- 
stances include sole export rights for world markets. 
Wards key electrical, automotive, machinery, and 
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Another point, Mr. Customs Inspector: the 
distributor of Royal Scarlet Foods is one of 
New York’s oldest food wholesalers—with a 
reputation for quality that goes back 133 
years. Yes, Sir!—that’s how long R. C. 
Williams & Co., Inc., has been making meal- 
times flavorsome and enjoyable. 

Little wonder, then, that these foods are 
an upfront choice with Consulates and Lega- 
tions all over the globe. Any number of 
distinguished guests have partaken of Royal 
Scarlet’s goodness—taking care of Embassy 
requirements is a specialty of ours. The 
kind of attention we’re prepared to give all 
angles of the export business will greatly 
simplify matters for you. Why not get in 
touch with our Export Department? 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., INC. * 25th Street and 10th Avenue ° 


"Yes, Mr Customs Inspector 
/ do declare my foods 
are of highest quality” 


WINES AND LIQUORS 
OF UNSURPASSED EXCELLENCE 


Make your selection from the choicest avail- 
able stocks. We offer domestic and imported 
brands including internationally famous 
specialties —ideal additions to your “cellar”. 
Ask for full information—no obligation, 
of course. 


New York State Liquor License No. 1 


New York City, N.Y. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


The following changes have occurred in the American 


Foreign Service since May 12, 1945: 


Gustavus Duran of Washington, D. C., Special Assistant 
at Habana, Cuba, has been assigned as Special Assistant 
for duty in the American Embassy at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

Cecil B. Lyon of New York, New York, Second Secre- 
tary of the Legation and American Consul at Cairo, Egypt, 
has been designated First Secretary of Legation and Amer- 
ican Consul at the same place, and will continue to serve 
in dual capacity. 

Paul O. Nyhus of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, Agricul- 
tural Attaché at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been as- 
signed as Agricultura! Attaché at London, England. 

John Peabody Palmer of Seattle, Washington, Foreign 
Service Officer attached to the Staff of the United States 
Political Advisor at Naples, Italy, has been assigned as 
American Foreign Service Officer at Budapest, Hungary. 

Lawrence Pierce of New York, New York, Economic 
Analyst at Buenaventura, Colombia, has been assigned as 
Economic Analyst at Bogota, Colombia. 

Henry L. Taylor of Seattle, Washington, Junior Economic 
Analyst at Bogota, Colombia, has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Buenaventura, Colombia. 

Robert W. Wagner of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Economic 
Analyst at Mexico, D. F., Mexico, has been assigned as 
Economic Analyst at Paris, France. 

Osborn S. Watson of Blackshear, Georgia, Commercial 
Attaché at Caracas, Venezuela, has been assigned Com- 
mercial Attaché at Wellington, New Zealand. 

The following changes have occurred in the American 
Foreign Service since May 19, 1945: 

Robert John Bernstein of New York, New York, has 
been assigned American Vice Consul at Bucharest, Ru- 
mania. 

John W. Campbell of Alabama has been assigned Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Bogota, Colombia. 

Philip Ernst of Washington D. C.. American Vice Con- 
sul at Ankara, Turkey, has been assigned American Vice 
Consul at Izmir, Turkey. 

Raymond George Fisher of Utah has been assigned Senior 
Economic Analyst at Versailles, France. 

Laurence C. Frank of Newport, Rhode Island, has been 
assigned as Secretary of Mission, attached to the Staff of 
the United States Political Adviser on Austrian Affairs to 
the Commanding General, United States Army Forces, 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations. at Naples, Italy. 

William M. Gibson of Stanford, Connecticut, American 
Maritime Delegate at Angra do Heroismo, Terceira, Azores, 
has been assigned as Senior Economic Analyst at Paris, 
France. 


U. Alexis Johnson of Glendale, California, American» 


Vice Consul at Manila. Philippine Islands, has been desig- 
nated American Consul at the same place. 

Donald A. Jones of Madison, Wisconsin. has been ap- 
pointed American Vice Consul at Lugano, Switzerland. 

James L. Lee of New York has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Budapest, Hungary. 

Walter H. McKinnev of Sault Ste. Marie. Michigan, 
American Consul at Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, has 
been designated American Consul General at the same 
place. 

John F. Meyer of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

John J. Muccio of Providence, Rhode Island, Counselor 
of American Embassy at Habana, Cuba, has been assigned 


(Continued on page 62) 
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BATTLE 


COMPANION 


Wherever American lives are 
staked in combat it goes and 
comes, bringing tools to turn the 
tide of battle. Over thousand-mile 
reaches of lonely ocean, “over the 
hump” of far-off mountain ranges 
. .. through storm and danger it 
flies, carrying vitally needed men, 
weapons and fuel. . . bringing 
back wounded. It is the unsung 
transport plane, battle companion 
to bombers, tanks and ships .. . 
supplier to our fighting men. 
Douglas workers, builders of 
planes for the world’s airlines yes- 
terday and tomorrow, are proud 
that their skill today is turning out 
these swift, sure load-carriers 


of victory. 


AIRCRAFT 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, DAGGETT, CALIF. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY, CHICAGO 
* 

Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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WILL THE TOWN OF 
TOMORROW LOOK 
LIKE THIS? 


Here’s one conception of the 
Town of Tomorrow, in which 
traffic hazards are minimized, air 
travel facitities made more con- 
venient and buildings constructed 
to functional design. Years away? 
Perhaps! But it illustrates how 
earnestly people are trying to make 
this world a better, safer, cleaner, 
happier piace in which to work 
and live. 


THE TIRE OF TOMORROW IS HERE TODAY 


IGHT now you can get tires that will give you extra 
safety and extra mileage, even at tomorrow’s super- 
highway speeds. Yes, today’s Firestone DeLuxe Champions 
are setting new performance records on the speedway and 
on the highway. Recently, Wilbur Shaw averaged 100.34 
miles an hour for 500 miles at Indianapolis on stock Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions, just like you can buy at any Firestone 
dealer store or Firestone store. 


Firestone DeLuxe Champions stay safer longer because 
they are built with patented and exclusive features, developed 
through Firestone research, such as Safti-Lock Gum-Dipped 
Cord Body, Gear-Grip Tread, Safti‘SSured Construction and 
Vitamic Rubber. And remember, they are the only synthetic 
rubber tires made that are safety-proved on the speedway 


exst for your protection on the highway. 
ER 


STILL BETT 
TOMORROW 


irestone 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber C 
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Albany Conference: 1754 


By Maup MacponaLp HuTCHESON 


WENTY miles was reckoned a good day’s jour- 

ney in the long-gone summer of 1754, when 
horseback was the general mode of travel. The 
Albany Conference had been set for around the 
middle of June, so the Commissioners (delegates) 
must needs be on their way by the beginning of 
the month. 

Seven of His Majesty’s Colonies in North Amer- 
ica were sending i 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Maryland, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island,—some 24 men 
in all. The dean in years and reputation was with 
the Pennsylvania group, Mr. Benjamin Franklin. 
He had made a name in business and public affairs 

-and his appointment as Postmaster General of all 
the colonies just a year before had given him added 
prestige. 

The New York delegation was headed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Honourable James De 
Lancey, Esquire, who acted as Chairman. His col- 
leagues were three members of “His Majesty’s 
Council of this province,” one being the celebrated 
William Johnson. 

Among the five Massachuzetts members was 
Thomas Hutchinson. He was thirty-three at the 
time and rapidly rising in a public career. He has 

_left a tragic name to history, for in °76 he chose 
the losing side, but in 1754 he was on the highroad 
to success. 

The Pennsylvania quartette set out on horseback 
on June 3 and that night “sup’ at Trentown.” Next 
day to their discomfort it rained “ye greatest part 
of ye forenoon,” but they pressed on and by the 
5th were at Staten Island Point. There they left 
the horses and “Cross’d ye bay in 114 hours” to 
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New York. Although ranking in size below Boston 
and Philadelphia, New York was already disputing 
preference with them. It was a charming little 
town, very much like a garden with its tree-shaded 
streets, neat solidly built houses. Many of them 
had balconies on the roof where people sat of a 
warm evening. A pallisade formed the northern 
boundary, where Wall Street now runs. 

Mr. Franklin and his three companions (John 
Penn, Richard Peters and Isaac Morris) spent sev- 
eral busy and pleasurable days in New York. They 
paid their respects to the Governor at his “palace” 
in the fort at the Battery, dined at Phil. Living- 
ston’s, drank “cydar” at the country house of a 
Mr. Wells, supped with other hosts and discussed 
the forthcoming meeting. They had been more 
than a week away from Philadelphia before they 
boarded the Albany sloop for the up-river trip. 

It is not exaggeration to say that they were 
travelling to the first United Nations Conference, 
for until that ominous year the American colonies 
had lived and moved and had their being quite 
independent of one another. Each might “be 
looked upon in several lights as a state by itself,” _ 
observed the Swedish traveller Kalm, “It has com- 
monly happened that whilst some provinces have 
been suffering from their enemies the neighbour- 
ing ones were quiet and inactive as if it did not 
in the least concern them.” That was the point to 
which they carried their isolation! 

In the absence of any common colonial govern- 
ment the only link between these thirteen “little 
republics” was allegiance to the Crown. They had 
been erected on differing economic, social and re- 
ligious foundations, and in an age of slow and 
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hazardous communication knew, or cared, little 
about each other. 

The men who came to Albany met as strangers, 
even foreigners, but that was never so again. For 
the first time in new world history they met face 
to face, talked over problems that had to be ad- 
mitted as a common concern. 

France and Britain in this eighteenth century of 
conflict were sparring for mastery in America. 
War clouds lowered perilously near. Fearing they 
would break, the Lords of Trade and Plantations 
in London had proposed a meeting of the Ameri- 
can colonies “to confirm and establish the ancient 
friendship of the Six Nations (of Indians) and 
consider a plan for a permanent union among the 
colonies.” The latter proposal was little short of 
staggering, and even if the time was not yet for 
its fulfilment, credit must go to the Lords of Trade 
for their prescience. Mr. Franklin, by the way, 
was bringing a draft of such a plan with him. 

British and French interests had recently clashed 
in the Ohio Valley to which the Ohio Company 
was attracting settlers. The French wanted this 
country, too, and began putting up forts. Late in 
1753 the royal Governor of Virginia, Robert Din- 
widdle, had sent a promising young Major of the 
militia to point out to the French they were en- 
croaching and to ask would they kindly desist. 
They just said No, and the young man came back 
to Williamsburg with his report. It was remark- 
ably well written and Governor Dinwiddle had it 
rushed into print, The Journal of Major George 
Washington 1754. That spring the Massachusetts 
papers printed it—in parts—proof enough that the 
situation was serious. The question of mutual de- 
fense became of prime importance. It was just as 
vital which power could claim the Six Nations of 
Iroquois Indians as allies. These were the subjects 
on the agenda of this United Nations Conference, 
scheduled for Albany in the June of 1754. 

There was a valid reason for selecting Albany 
as the Conference city. It had a preferred position 
in the heart of the Indian country, as the centre 
of the flourishing fur trade. 


Only some 40 miles distant that remarkable Con- 
federation of Indians had their headquarters, the 
Iroquois or Six Nations. Composing it were the 
Mohawks, Senecas, Oncidas, Onondagas, Cayugas 
and Tuscararas. They were advanced peoples, sub- 
ject to wise laws, living under Sachems or Chiefs, 
with a regular system of representative government. 
The Iroquois League was a limited democracy and 
unique in the sense that mother-rule dominated. 
They spoke of the commodious houses in which 
they lived as castles. 

Albany was “the ancient place of Treaty where 


the Fires of Friendship always used to burn.” The 
Indians frequently came there to talk with the 
Governor of New York; now they were coming to 
discussion on a larger scale, to lay certain griev- 
ances before the assembled statesmen. 

Although it engaged in a brisk and profitable 
river trafic with New York, Albany in 1754 was a 
semi-rural community. Broad streets paralleled the 
river, others intersected. 

The neatness of the houses impressed the Con- 
ference visitors. Most of them were built, gable- 
end to the street and the gables were “stepped” to 
give access to the chimneys. Two churches raised 
their spires and there was a wide market space. 
The fort frowned down on the whole from a high 
hill. 

Albany fairly hummed with excitement as the 
groups of strangers arrived. For once the meticu- 
lous Dutch housewives paused in their scouring 
and scrubbing to catch bits of their menfolks’ talk 
about an intercolonial conference. It was such a 
strange expression. 

Natives and visitors were equally curious about 
each other. To find Albany so Dutch in language, 
manners and customs was almost startling to men 
from the distinctly English settlements. They soon 
observed, however, how thrifty and contented the 
people were, the women faultless housekeepers and 
hard-workers in their gardens. 

Since the Dutch houses had seats on both sides 
of the front door the people had grand stand seats, 
as it were, for seeing the delegates as they went to 
and from their deliberations. 


Socially Albany was well equipped to handle 
America’s first large-scale Conference. The manors 
of the Van Rensselaers, the Cuylers, Schuylers and 
Livingstons were in the town or its environs and 
(while no one has left word of where they stayed) 
it seems likely that the delegates would be lodged 
and entertained in these hospitable homes rather 
than in taverns. Under the semi-feudal system 
on which New Amsterdam had been founded each 
manor had the privilege of sending a representa- 
tive to the assembly and the patroons were political 
leaders in their province. It was always open house 
at The Flatts, the Schuyler estate, a little above 
the town. The house was on the forest’s edge, 
nobly set and proportioned. Inside were all the 
evidences of refinement—massive furniture, rich 
tapestries, exquisite silver. 

The view from the wide airy portico or stoop 
was delightful. It faced the river and that was 
where the Schuylers served meals in warm weather. 
Mrs. Schuyler could entertain a group of statesmen 
from the other colonies with the greatest of ease. 
She was a remarkable woman, a gracious hostess, 
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Eighteenth century view of the East Side of Market Street from Maiden Lane south, Albany. 
From Harper’s Magazine. 


an excellent manager, and almost as well versed 
in Indian affairs as her husband. It was a Schuy- 
ler of a former generation who had secured the 
friendship of the Five (later Six) Nations to the 
British, now so much more valuable than ever. 

One delegate who could meet such people on 
their own social level was Thomas Hutchinson. 
His rich clothes were a contrast to Franklin’s plain 
dress, but they met on an equal footing of ability. 

The Conference or Congress opened its sessions 
in the Court House in Albany on Wednesday, June 
19, the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor of 
New York, James De Lancey, Esquire, in the 
chair. In his greeting to the delegates he explained 
that pressing concern with home affairs had pre- 
vented Virginia from sending representatives, but 
she desired to be considered as present. The Caro- 
linas were interested too. 

When the Commissioners had complied with the 
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formality of producing their Commissions Governor 
De Lancey read the letter from the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations (dated September 18, 1753) which 
emphasized the importance of the friendship and 
allegiance of the Six Nations “to all His Majesty’s 
Colonies and Plantations in America and to New 
York in Particular.” Therefore the hatchet was 
to be buried, the Covenant renewed. The Com- 
missioners of Indian Affairs had prepared papers 
suggesting ways of persuading the Indians to re- 
main loyal to Britain, and the Secretary or Agent 
for Indian Affairs was ready to produce his records. 
In this way the delegates would be prepared for 
the interview with the Chiefs. 

For the first two days there was slight friction 
over a familiar and vexing problem, that of proto- 
col. Then the Governor proposed on “Fryday” 
21st June that “to avoid all disputes about prece- 


dency of the Colonies They should be named in the . 
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Minutes according to their sittuation from North 
to South.” With this difficulty settled, the dele- 
gates set to work on “draughts,” reading and dis- 
cussing, paragraph by paragraph. 

By the time the Congress came to the end of its 
first week the feeling of strangeness had begun to 
wear off. The men who had met as strangers were 
beginning to know, to evaluate each other. Stephen 
Hopkins had formed the friendship with Franklin 
that was to last between them. He was a Rhode 
Island merchant, but interested in things literary 
and philosophical. 

Came Sunday, June 23, and one of the Penn- 
sylvania representatives, Reverend Richard Peters, 
preached the sermon. His colleagues, we may be 
sure, turned out two dozen strong to hear him. It 
was an age of strict observance in church going. 
What a brave sight they made as they walked 
through Albany’s tree shadowed streets in their 
richly colored coats, knee breeches, silver buckled 
shoes, silk hose, and three cornered hats set at a 
cocky angle atop snowy wigs. 

Monday, June 24, opened an epochal week, for 
the question was debated “whether a Union of all 
the Colonies is not at present absolutely necessary 
for their Security and Defence.” Each colony was 
allowed one member on the Committee chosen to 
bring in a report. Franklin was naturally selected 
for Pennsylvania, as he had worked out such a 
plan, Hutchinson acted for Massachusetts, Stephen 
Hopkins for Rhode Island. 


Candles guttered to their sockets as the group of 
seven worked over Franklin’s ambitious scheme, 
discussing clauses and provisions. Under the plan, 
America was to have a General Governor, or Presi- 
dent General, appointed and supported by the 
crown. Government was to be in the hands of a 
Grand Council, chosen by “the representatives of 
the people of the several Colonies met in their re- 
spective assemblies.” Each colony, however, was 
to retain its own constitution. 

It was not lack of admiration that made Thomas 
Hutchinson a doubter. The people were not ready 
for union, he pointed out with a shake of the head. 
But they worked on, and in the meantime the 
“draught” of the General Speech to the Six Nations 
was in preparation. By June 27 it was ready. Pref- 
acing every other paragraph with “Brethren” the 
colonial delegates assured the Indians that “We 
come to Strengthen and Brighten the Chain of 
Friendship . . . which hath remained firm and un- 
broken from the beginning.” As proof of the dis- 
position to preserve this friendship they offered a 
belt, symbolic of “the King as our Common Father, 
the Six Nations, the Colonies present and absent.” 

To add to the color and stir in Albany the In- 
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dians had arrived and the Lower Castle of Mo- — 
hawks were introduced by their Interpreter at 4 
o'clock on the afternoon of June 27. In an able 
speech their spokesman Canadagaia asked for re- 
dress of grievances, especially with regard to the 
land that had been taken from the Indians. The 
Lieutenant Governor in reply promised that the 
matter would receive attention, and asked solicitous- 
ly where the lands were and “the names of the 
persons of whom you complain.” 

Next day (June 28) the Governor, with due cere- 
monial, presented a string of wampum (Indian 
money) “to wipe away your tears and take sor- 
row from your hearts” and the Cannajohary or 
Upper Castle of the Mohawks and several Sachems 
of each of the other Nations were heard through 
Chief Hendrick, an interpreter. His remarks hit 
home, for what he said in effect was—the colonies 
neglect us, while the French do all in their power 
to draw us over to them. 


The deliberations continued for the next few days 
and on July 2 a Sachem of the Upper Castle of 
Mohawks, named Abraham, made another pointed 
speech. In reply to what the Governor had said 
on the previous Saturday Abraham answered it 
was true about the encroachments of the French, 
but the Indians had not given them leave to build 
the forts referred to. The British Colonies, he de- 
clared, had thrown the Indians, as it were, behind 
their backs, but not so the French. “Look at the 
French,” he said, “they are men, they are fortifying 
everywhere, but you are . . . bare and open with- 
out any Fortifications.” Not even Albany was for- 
tified adequately, and yet it was next door to Can- 
ada. This was telling the colonial envoys, in plain 
enough language, that they had failed to act in 
concert. 

It was time for cooling off and fortunately there 
was a social event on July 3rd. It had been re- 
solved in town meeting that “His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and the gentlemen that attended 
him from New York, also the Commissioners from 
the neighbouring governments, be asked to dinner 
at the City Hall tomorrow.” (July 3.) Catering 
arrangements were in the hands of Robert Late- 
ridge who had been allowed the sum of one shilling 
and six pence for each dinner and while “the Com- 
monalty” was to “pay for ye Dinner at their own 
proper cost” the liquor was to be “at the expence 
of ye City.” 

No doubt a very good time was had by all and 
for the rest of that week the delegates worked hard 
and long to have certain recommendations ready 
by July 10. These included the suggestions: 

1. That some discreet person or persons be ap- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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By Georce V. ALLEN, Department of State 


ONGRESS passed a law a year ago permitting 

Chinese to be naturalized as American citizens 
and establishing a small immigration quota (105 
annually) for China. The members of Congress 
who voted this legislation doubtless thought of the 
measure in broad terms without specific reference 
to individual cases. Numerous human _ interest 
stories about people who have benefited from the 
law will probably be uncovered by inquiring re- 
porters. The following is a remarkable sequence 
of events which has recently come to my attention. 

At the end of the last war, a young lieutenant 
in the American Army, Howard Bucknell, Jr., found 
himself putting aside his uniform, and along with 
thousands of other young men, ready for a civilian 
job. Having acquired an interest in foreign affairs, 
he entered the American Foreign Service and was 
sent to China. During the next several years he 
served as vice consul and later consul in various 
parts of China, and in 1927 was assigned as diplo- 
matic secretary at the American Embassy in Peking. 

The winter of 1928-1929 was a particularly hard 
one in North China. The nation was torn by in- 
ternal strife, and war-lords disputed the rule of the 
northern provinces. A desperate famine laid low 
several provinces to the southwest of Peking, and 
an international relief organization sent a commis- 
sion to the area to investigate. Bucknell was desig- 
nated by the Ambassador to accompany the com- 
mission. 

The situation in some areas was entirely hope- 
less. In many villages the population had been 
practically wiped out by starvation and disease. As 
the American party prepared to return to Peking 
from Siam, the elders of the town brought to Buck- 
nell an emaciated Chinese boy of 9. His arms 
and legs were like toothpicks, his stomach distend- 
ed and his face bore the blank expression of one 
more dead than alive. Only his eyes shone, as if 
brightened by an inward spark of life that would 
not go out. The elders, with appropriate cere- 
mony, conferred the child upon Bucknell as his 
“property and responsibility,” explaining that the 
relatives were dead and the child would follow 
them soon if left behind. 

Bucknell was faced with a difficult decision. 
There were hundreds of Chinese children on the 
verge of death, and American diplomatic and con- 
sular officers in China would find themselves 
charged with a great -many lives if they acceded 
to requests such as this. But abstract considera- 
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A decision 


tions gave way before the concrete. 
had to be made involving a specific life. At any 
rate, Bucknell somehow found himself in posses- 
sion of a pitiful bundle of humanity with nothing 
to do but keep it. As he started out of town he 
called to the local mayor. 

“By the way, what’s his name?” 

“Yueh,” was the reply. That was all Bucknell 
knew of his new responsibility which fate had 
thrust upon him. 

During the return journey many thoughts and 
plans passed through Bucknell’s mind. How would 
his wife welcome this new member of the menage? 
Was there a place for him to sleep? Doubtless the 
amah, Mrs. Bucknell’s faithful female servant, 
would have good suggestions. 

He was also somewhat disturbed about the re- 
action of the Ambassador, who might well think 


_that no member of his staff should allow himself 


to become charged with such a responsibility. How- 
ever, the first problem was to try to restore the 
boy to health. If he survived, other difficulties 
could be faced later. 

The return of the party to Peking created some- 
thing of a stir. Mrs. Bucknell was enthusiastic, 
and all of the staff sympathetic. When the Ambas- 
sador learned of the development, he immediately 
sent helpful suggestions regarding Yueh’s future. 
Within a remarkably short time, good food put 
Yueh on the road to recovery. 

Yueh began to grow up in the American Em- 
bassy compound in Peking. The Bucknells were 
able to obtain the assistance of the principle Chi- 
nese clerk of the Embassy, the faithful “No. 1 Ting- 
chai,” who always saw to it that Yueh had a place 
in one or another of the American establishments. 
Mrs. Bucknell and her amah saw to the child’s 
early education. Yueh was a bright youngster and 
son became useful as an interpreter, being equally 
at home in English and in Chinese. 

Sometime thereafter, Bucknell was transferred to 
Panama. This posed a more difficult question, but 
the Bucknells decided to take their Chinese ser- 
vants to the new post, and Yueh was included in 
the menage. 

In Panama a new and important influence en- 
tered Yueh’s life. One of Bucknell’s colleagues in 
the American Legation there was George Merrell, 
second secretary. The Merrells and Bucknells be- 
came close friends, and Merrell frequently saw 
Yueh at the Bucknell home. Merrell taught the 
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boy to swim in the waters off the Panama Canal. 
Yueh was growing up as an American youngster, 
with the slang expressions of the day ready on his 
tongue. Visitors were astonished and amused by 
his antics and vivid vocabulary. 

After two years in Panama, Bucknell was trans- 
ferred to Belgrade. He again faced the problem 
of what to do with Yueh. The boy, of pure Chinese 
race and features, was growing up as an American. 
Yet he could never hope to live in America because 
by accident he happened not to have been born 
there and was of a race which could not immigrate 
to the U. S. Bucknell decided that it would be 
better to send the boy back to China, where he 
would grow up as a Chinese. An American Naval 
officer was being transferred from Panama to Pek- 
ing, and Yueh was sent back with him. Bucknell 
sent a letter to the faithful old Tingchai, commend- 
ing Yueh to his care. 

Yueh again became a part of the Embassy com- 
pound ensemble. Few of the officers were certain 
who he was living with at any particular moment, 
but he was a favorite member of the Embassy fam- 
ily, with his ready wit, willing hands and resource- 
ful nature. Bucknell continued to send money for 
his education, and several officers on the staff con- 
tributed from time to time. 

In 1935, George Merrell, in the vagaries of Amer- 
ican Foreign Service transfers, was ordered to 
China to serve as first secretary at the American 
Embassy in Peking. Upon arrival there he found 
Yueh a stalwart 15-year-old youngster, strong of 
body and quick of wit, but with no very definite 
connections. His only steady employment seemed 
to be to wash the automobile of Jim Penfield, one 
of the second secretaries. The Merrells offered 
Yueh the position of No. 2 boy in their household. 
Within a year he was promoted to No. 1 boy and 
the Merrells were the envy of the foreign commu- 
nity of the Capital. In a city noted for its capable 
servants the Merrells were oustanding. No emer- 
gency seemed too great for Yueh to cope with. 
Dinners for any number of guests could be pre- 
pared without difficulty and with the briefest notice. 
If crises ever arose in the servants’ quarters, it 
never disturbed the Merrells or their friends. Yueh 
was ambitious and anxious to improve his status, 
but this never interfered with his duties as a model 
house boy. 

Yueh had one characteristic which several per- 
sons who knew him during those years remarked 
upon. He was fastidious in his dress, whether in 
Chinese or American costume, although he pre- 
ferred the latter style. In 1939, Merrell was trans- 
ferred to Mukden. The American Consul General 
in Tientsin, Mr. Frank Lockhart. recalls that a 
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large group gathered at the railway station there 
to see Merrell off to his new post. Lockhart no- 
ticed a handsome young Chinese, smartly dressed 
in European clothes, among the group and con- 
cluded that he was a junior Chinese official, prob- 
ably from the Foreign Office to say a courtesy fare- 
well. In response to a whispered inquiry, Merrell 
explained that the young man was Yueh, dressed 
in one of the suits Merrell had discarded. 

At this time, Manchuria was a scene of hostili- 
ties between Chinese and Japanese forces, and the 
area was not considered safe for foreign service 
wives. Mrs. Merrell returned to America, taking 
with her two Chinese servants, the amah and Yueh. 
As the vessel on which they traveled entered San 
Francisco harbor, Yueh saw for the: first time the 
land he had always inwardly considered his own. 
It was not easy to persuade the immigration au- 
thorities to permit him to enter, even for a tem- 
porary visit with full guarantees of responsibility 
by an American official, The document finally 
proved sufficient, however, and Yueh was admitted 
for a six-month period. 

Hostilities in China increased and transportation 
sogn became difficult to arrange. Yueh’s permit 
to remain in the U. S. had to be extended every 
six months. Then war came to Europe. By the 
time it was decided that Yueh could remain no 
longer in America and must return to China, the 
Japs attacked Pearl Harbor and there was no 
longer means of transportation across the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, in 1940, Merrell had been appointed 
American Consul General at Calcutta, India. Sub- 
sequently an American diplomatic mission was 
opened in New Dehli and he was ordered to that 
post. Throughout 1943, when Mr. William Phillips, 
American Ambassador, was absent from New Delhi, 
Mr. Merrell was in charge. 

One of the important responsibilities of Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular establishments abroad 
since the beginning of the present war has been to 
arrange for the naturalization of alien members of 
the American armed forces. Under our naturaliza- 
tion laws any soldier or sailor in American uniform 
may become an American citizen with very few 
formalities, provided, of course, he is racially eli- 
gible. American consular officers at posts abroad 
where large numbers of American soldiers are sta- 
tioned have been commissioned as naturalization 
officers and empowered to issue certificates of citi- 
zenship to those alien soldiers found entitled to 
receive them. 

The increase in the number of American troops 
in India and Burma made it necessary for our 
Diplomatic Mission in New Delhi to undertake 
considerable naturalization work. Merrell desig- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
AND ITS ADMINISTRATION TO MEET ITS WAR AND 
POST-WAR RESPONSIBILITIES 


Awarded Honorable Mention in the JoURNAL Essay Contest 


By Ware Apams, Department of State 


OBJECTIVES 


N essay on improvement 
of the Service must 
necessarily focus on its im- 
perfections. Let it therefore 
be said at the outset that the 
administration of the Service 
has been good, though not 
perfect. To remain good, it 
must be subjected to constant 
review and reform to become 
adapted to new conditions. 


A substantial contribution 
to this should be found in 
the criticism evoked by the 
present contest from those 
who have been intimately 
concerned with it, each of 
whom, having experienced it from a different point 
of view, should be able to offer some novel sugges- 
tions. To be useful, this criticism must be construc- 
tive, and directed towards specific measures -for 
improvement. 

That is the aim of this paper. It proposes some 
specific reforms. Before formulating them however 
let us consider certain basic characteristics of the 
Service, the world in which it must operate, and the 
nation it serves. This is especially desirable because 
administration of the Service is not a function re- 
siding exclusively in an “administrative” organ in 
Washington; it is to a great degree performed by— 
and dependent upon—every person in the entire 
Service, particularly its professional members, the 
Foreign Service officers themselves. Moreover it 
involves mere attitudes of mind more than we cus- 
tomarily realize. The following remarks are there- 
fore addressed to ourselves as much as to our “ad- 
ministrators.” 


THE WORLD OF THE FUTURE 


Compared with the future, the world in which 
the present Foreign Service has grown up between 
the two wars has been one which was relatively sta- 
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ble. There were, it is true, 
depressions and__ political 
crises. Still, it was a rela- 
tively calm era in which 
shifts in political, economic 
and social conditions did not 
‘often occur with great rapid- 
ity or violence. It was a lei- 
surely one in which it took 
about a week to travel or 
send mail to Europe, and 
three or four to the Far East. 
Diplomats, consuls and the 
foreign agents of business 
concerns “proceeded” abroad 
to settle down for a period 
of semi-isolation from home. 

We will shortly emerge 
from this war in a fluid, 
mercurial world subject to sudden political and so- 
ciological upheavals and violent economic strains. 
It will be a world in which any part of the earth 
can be reached from any other in less than sixty 
hours, and in which news and ideas can spread al- 
most instantaneously. In it the business of govern- 
ment will be incomparably greater, more positive, 
more vital, and more far-reaching than ever before. 

The Foreign Service (and the Department upon 
which it depends) will have to become more diver- 
sified, more flexible, and more adaptable to new 
conditions with much greater rapidity than hereto- 
fore. It must review its own concept of its func- 
tion as representative of the United States Govern- 
ment and of Americans and their interests. Im- 
provements and changes will have to be made in its 
organization and personnel. 


CHANGE VERSUS PERMANENCY 


We live in a world that is changing, and doing so 
faster and faster. For the Foreign Service, recogni- 
tion of change is a vital necessity, apt to be ignored. 
Resistance to it is an inherent characteristic of any 
“permanent” service. Tradition and precedent are 
added to inertia. A permanent service and its offi- 
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cials are rooted in the past; their decisions today 
are influenced by the norms of yesterday. This does 
not mean that a permanent service is not valuable. 
On the contrary, it is even more so in the midst of 
swift movement, but its natural resistance to change 
must be kept in a proper perspective if it is to 
achieve its proper value. 


Our PROFESSIONAL FAULTS 


Too often there is justification for the charge that 
we are ingrown, old-fashioned, slow to act, and slow 
to accept new ideas. 

Paradoxically, life in the service tends at one and 
the same time both to broaden and to narrow its 
men. Both they and the personnel office can favor 
or discourage one or the other tendency. 

What are our composite faults as a group? To 
portray them in caricature for emphasis, they in- 
clude a narrowness of mind fostered by reliance 
upon precedent, permanency, position, prestige, and 
established regulation and usage, without adequate 
regard for their real bases, which may long since 
have changed unnoticed. There is a large measure 
of passivity—the negative attitude of the man who 
conceives his duty to be merely the avoidance of 
error rather than the construction of something new 
or positive. We lack initiative and shun responsi- 
bility. These attitudes can easily lead to an unreal- 
ity of viewpoint that leaves the officer, as so often 
charged, a “postman” rather than an active partici- 
pant in the formulation and execution of foreign 
policy. We are static rather than dynamic. We do 
not propose; we merely “perceive no objection.” 

The Service has its share of “coasting,” of “sol- 
diering on the job.” We gravitate towards an_ac- 
customed routine of details until they assume the 
major importance, and our broader views and best 
talents tend to atrophy. We are concerned more 
with preventing things from going wrong than 
with ‘making them go aright. This has been a char- 
acteristic of American officialdom, generally, since 
its function has been preservative rather than initi- 
ative. 

We must henceforth be more ready to meet new 
ideas, develop more positive, constructive attitudes 
of mind, and cultivate a broader view of the world 
about us and of our own place in it. We must keep 
our feet on the ground but above the ruts. 

In our daily work we must develop more execu- 
tive ability and learn to delegate more administra- 
tive detail. In our offices and in the service as a 
whole we must recognize the need for more diversi- 
fication and specialization, coupled with a sense of 
team-work towards accomplishment of broad objec- 
tives beyond the immediate job. 

Above all we must be prepared to make changes 
and to do so quickly. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 
Its Role in Foreign Relations 


Both the Department and the Foreign Service 
will find their role in American affairs on a new 
basis after the war. The smaller a country, the 
weaker is the voice of its foreign office in the coun- 
cil of nations, but the stronger is its voice in domes- 
tic affairs, since a small nation is so dependent upon 
its bigger neighbors. Conversely, the foreign office 
of a big country wields power abroad but not at 
home. The State Department represents a big coun- 
try which, more than any other, has had a tradition 
that the least government is the best government. 
Its foreign policies have had to be scrupulously 
adapted to domestic policies formed in free demo- 
cratic processes, and rightly so. However, this has 
schooled its officials in a philosophy of not interfer- 
ing, of not taking action unless called upon to do so 
by law, by direction, by request or by a situation 
“coming” to their attention. 

This underlying philosophy of government is now 
giving way to developments, pressing insistently 
ever since the great depression, which will make the 
post-war United States a country in which govern- 
ment is expected to take positive action in many 
phases of life in which it had not even a passive 
responsibility before. 


Relations with the Public 


The American people will henceforth be ever 
more interested and active in international affairs. 
Foreign policy will no longer merely conform pas- 
sively to a democratic public opinion. Its official 
custodians will also have to assist public opinion to 
form it. They must give the public the benefit of 
their own professional (non-secret) knowledge of 
world conditions and offer cooperation and leader- 
ship in appraising it. They must continue to de- 
velop increasingly closer relations with the Ameri- 
can people and with the Congress representing them. 
Only in this way can both Congress and people form 
realistic and intelligent attitudes towards the prob- 
lems with which the State Department must deal in 
their name. 

The Foreign Policy Association recently issued a 
report declaring that one of the great needs of this 
country is for “education of the public” in inter- 
national organization. At a recent gathering of the 
National Policy Committee (composed of outstand- 
ing editors, congressmen, educators, and leaders in 
business, labor, farm and women’s groups) it was 
urged that “the Department of State analyze the 
American electorate and give it leadership in the 
policy the Department thinks should be followed,” 
adding that “with more public explanation, organi- 
zations might be more willing to uphold its hand.” 
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Among the suggestions made at that gathering were 
Departmental action to clarify general policy by 
publicly setting forth the “large alternatives in pol- 
icy available to the people of the United States,” 
possibly through a radio series; “frank statements 
of facts about the problems we shall face in the re- 
habilitation period”; “a report on the State De- 
partment position in words of one syllable”; and 
establishment of regional and local information of- 
fices in the United States; in its expanding rela- 
tions with private organizations, the Department 
“should become a rallying-point for democracy.” 

All of this points to the great importance of fos- 
tering the work of the new channels recently created 
in the Department’s organization to maintain closer 
relations with Congress and the American public. 
It also has far-reaching implications for the whole 
setting of the work of the Service, which obviously 
can neither be fully utilized nor properly provided 
for if those for whom it is performed are left in 
ignorance of it. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Size of the Service 


One of the main defects of the Service is its in- 
adequate size. Many of its other defects result 
from this. A review of old instructions to the field 
and appropriations committee hearings would recall 
that during the past twenty years certain desirable 
activities could not be performed “for lack of sufh- 
cient officers,” that officers at isolated posts could 
not be called to the capital for consultation “be- 
cause no relief officers were available,” that men 
who had worked continuously at Far Eastern” or 
other distant posts for from three to eleven years 
could not be brought home partly for “lack of re- 
placements,” that many offices could not be inspect- 
ed for “lack of inspectors,” that better training 
would be accomplished “when the number of off- 
cers permitted,” and that requests for information 
or services needed abroad had to be waived or de- 
layed because there were insufficient officers to do 
the work. These conditions resulted partly from the 
difficulty of obtaining appropriations, but also from 
the failure of officers both in the field and in the 
Department adequately to perceive and to describe 
needs of the future as distinct from the present. At 
times there has even been evidence of a deliberate 
policy to make the Service a “small group of highly 
trained officers.” We have occasionally appeared 
to take a warped pride in being a small, under-paid, 
over-worked group of drudges, with our noses too 
close to the grindstone to stand up and take a broad 
view of the world about us. 

The war has prevented recruitment since 1941 
but it is difficult to explain why more men were not 
appointed when a period of international crisis in- 
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volving tremendous international activity was made 
evident by the Munich Conference in 1938, or in 
1939 or 1940 when candidates for the Service were 
still unhindered by the selective service program, 
or in 1941 prior to the actual stroke of the Japanese 
at Pearl Harbor. Yet this event caught the Service 
so badly understaffed that a new Auxiliary Service 
had to be created to perform a part of its duties 
and a further part had to be performed by other 
civilian agencies which created completely new or- 
ganizations while the Foreign Service remained on 
its pre-war basis. 

The Service has by now been so schooled in 
economy, self-sacrifice, and adherence to the status 
quo, that its members instinctively approach bud- 
getary estimates with a view more towards keeping 
figures low than towards providing the services that 
the future may reasonably require. Their vision has 
narrowed. 

One of the first measures to improve the Service 
now must be a substantial increase in its size. 


The long post-war era to begin shortly will pre- 
sent tasks requiring an even larger Service than 
those of the war period itself. Even when the work 
of lend-lease, UNRRA, and other governmental re- 
lief, resettlement and reconstruction activities will 
have been succeeded wholly or largely by private 
enterprise, that enterprise will require constantly 
and permanently a large measure of cooperation 
from governments. Our own government will not 
only be required to provide this, but the activities 
of other governments in doing likewise will necessi- 
tate much negotiation with those governments, ac- 
companied by more extensive description and ap- 
praisal of them and their countries in the reporting 
activities of the Foreign Service. 

This will call for a more diversified, as well as 
bigger, Service. 

Specialists 

A greater degree of specialization will occur, 
whether it is planned or not, as activity tends to be 
concentrated in large combined offices in capitals, 
and the United States increases its requirements for 
more technical work abroad. 

The Service must be prepared to cooperate with 
greater numbers of other officials sent abroad tem- 
porarily for special work. 

A greater amount of specialized work will also 
have to be done by officers on permanent duty 
abroad. If men already in the Service can develop 
special skills for it, that is desirable. We already 
have in the Service competent specialists not only in 
visas, passports, and politics, but also in agricul- 
ture, economics, finance, commerce, press relations, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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DISCUSSING CONFERENCE MATTERS IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Paul H. Alling, formerly Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Near Eastern and African Affairs and recently 
appointed Consul General to Tangier; Foy D. Kohler, 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Near Eastern Af- 
fairs; and Henry S. Villard, Chief of the Division of 
African Affairs. 


IN THE PRESS OFFICE AT UNCIO 
Guy W. Ray, Dorsey Fisher, Miss Margaret Halden. 


UNCIO GLIMPSES 


Hugh S. Cumming. Jr., Chief 
of the Division of Northern 
European Affairs. 


Woodruff Wallner, of the Di- 
vision of Western European 


Affairs. 


Lower left: Theodore C. Achilles, 

Chief of the Division of British 

Commonwealth Affairs, and Miss 
Mary E. Innes. 


Lower right: Joseph W. Ballantine, 
Director of the Office of Far East- 
ern Affairs; Edwin F. Stanton, Dep- 
uty Director; John C. Vincent, 
Chief of the Division of Chinese 
Affairs and Mrs. Helen Tumas. 
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On Telegraph Hill 


SAN FRANCISCO, MAY, 1945 
By Harry W. Frantz 


The Irish they live on the top av it, 

And th’ Dagoes they live on th’ base av it, 

And th’ goats and th’ chicks and th’ brickbats and shticks 
Is joombled all over the face av it. 


SK -cms is a strange magic in the tradition of 
Telegraph Hill. To the sailor just passed 
through the Golden Gate it is the landmark that 
tokens the near end of a cruise, and freedom along 
the Embarcadero. To the artist it is a sort of high- 
land Bohemia, remote from the busy and sometimes 
sordid marts of trade. To the average Franciscan 
it has intangible values derived from literature and 
the association of many strange peoples who live 
at its base. During the United Nations Conference 
it has become a sightseer’s Mecca. 

Originally, the hill was known to the Spaniards 
as Loma Alta (high hill). The name Telegraph 
’ Hill is easy to explain. On this elevation in the 
days of *49, stood a signal station where the raising 
of a semaphore marked the approach of a vessel. 
The first Western telegraph station was built on 
this site in 1853. The tie of the Hill with the world 
of communications was extended in recent years 
when the public by subscription built a granite 
bench monument to honor Guglielmo Marconi 
(1874-1937) of radio fame. Passersby speculate 


as to the meaning of the Laiin inscription: FULGURA, 


PRAEVERTENS VACUAM VOX PERMEAT AETHRAM. It 
adds to the mystical effect which the Hill produces. 

Around the shoulders and base of Telegraph Hill 
cluster polyglot communities from all the Seven 
Seas. Nearly a century ago came the Australians to 
found Sidneytown. There followed Germans, Rus- 
sians, French, Italians and Greeks from Europe: 
Chinese and Japanese from the Orient; Chileans, 
Mexicans and Peruvians from Latin America. You 
can find more recent communities of Filipinos and 
Hawaiians, groups even from Tahiti in the South 
Pacific. 

Washington Square is a good place to start the 
climb up Telegraph Hill. Italian boys play under 
old willow trees opposite the Church of Saints Peter 
and Paul. Across the clean stone facade is a line 
from Dante — “LA GLORIA DI COLUI CHE TUTTO 
NUOVE POR L’UNIVERSO PENETRA E RISPLENDE.” Only 
the Mexican migration challenges this Italian neigh- 
borhood. 

I walked on a sun-lit morning up Filbert Street 
toward the Hill. Above the wild grass and cypress 
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trees stood Coit Tower. It is a high concrete cyl- 
inder, with vertically fluted concave stones that give 
shading to the surface, high balconies and open 
windows at top. Narrow alleys run off to the right 
from Filbert Street. From one called Genoa Place, 
someone shouted “Tony,” and the Old World 
seemed near. 

Pink moss clambered over a concrete wall which 
narrowed the passageway against a row of wooden 
houses, colored with bright paints and outdoor 
flower-boxes. I climbed 63 steps and arrived at 
the park, whence a walk lined by yellow broom and 
wild roses led to the lookout in front of Coit Tower. 

From this lookout one obtains panoramic vista of 
waterfront and Bay. Starting at the huge Oakland 
Bridge far to the right, the eye roves from Ferry 
Building to Yerba Buena Island, along man-made 
Treasure Island, then to the house carpeted Berkeley 
Hills, the low green El Cerrito, Alcatraz Island, 
Marin County, and finally rests on the long red 
arc of the Golden Gate Bridge. 

At the bottom of Telegraph Hill runs the Em- 
barcadero, the traffic lane of Waterfront. Flags 
above the piers were half-masted for F. D. R. In 
the slip by Pier 27, a ship was under repair— 
yellow paint splashed against a blue hull. and the 
flare of acetylene torch could be seen. Warships 
were in the Bay beyond, and the tug-boats made 
one long for the good day to come when the ar- 
rival and departure of the big Trans-Pacific passen- 
ger liners will enliven the presently drab scene. 

I looked briefly at the strange murals on the in- 
terior of Coit Tower. At first glance, there is some- 
thing stark and almost repelling in this blunt Public 
Works Art Project. But as you study these pictures 
of California industries fascination grows from 
their amazing detail. 

In the journalistic scene, for example, you miss 
nothing from stereotype room to street vendor. The 
linotypes, the dictation receptionist. the eye-shaded 
copyreaders — even the “morgue” — are there in 
vivid realism. Even the indentation for a narrow 
window is painted as bookshelves. 

The custodian told me that Coit Tower was built 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Selected Questions From The General Foreign 
Service Examinations Of 1945 


The twenty-first written examination for the Foreign Service was held on March 9 and 10, 1945. 
This examination was open to qualified and approved candidates who were in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of State or of the Foreign Service of the United States (including the Auxiliary) when certifications 
closed forty days in advance of the examination date. This examination was devised for candidates who 
met the requirements of the Department in respect to intelligence and education, but who had not had 
an opportunity for review or special study in preparation for the examination. 


Answers to selected questions appear on page 46. 


TYPE A 


Place a plus mark (+) in the parenthesis to the 
right of each statement you believe to be true; and 
a zero mark (0) opposite each statement you be- 
lieve to be false, whether in whole or in part. Do 
not mark statements about which you have no opin- 
ion. In answering this type of question, a correct 
response counts +-1, an incorrect response —1, and 
an omitted response 0. It will not pay you to guess. 

Illustrations: 

Copernicus formulated the law of uni- 
versal gravitation 
The earth is a planet 


(+) 
The questions are arranged in groups, each of 
which covers associated subject matters. There will 
be some questions in each group that you can an- 
swer. Do not fail to attempt them, even if they are 
not many in number. In other words, read through 
the whole test carefully, and answer what questions 
you can without wasting too much time lingering 
over any single question. 
1. On a map drawn according to Mer- 
cator’s projection, an inch on the Equa- 
tor represents more miles than an inch 
.on the Antarctic Circle 


2. Lat. 35°30' S., long, 100° E. is in the 
3. Lat. 50°45’ N., long, 95°30’ W. is in 
4. The antipodes of 10° N. 90°30’ W. is 
5. At a point 33°30’ N., the noonday sun 
is observed approximately 80° above the 
southern horizon on June 21 t.-) 
6. The whole of the valley of the Amazon 
lies south of the Equator Dia 
7. The Tropic of Capricorn passes through 
Australia and New Zealand ( ) 


8. The Province of Quebec has common 
boundaries with Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and New York... (_—sé*ds 
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9. 


10. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


The highest altitudes of North America 
exceed the highest altitudes of South 
The surface of the Caspian Sea is below 
that of the Bleck Sea 
On the Malabar Coast, the prevailing 
winds in summer blow from sea to land 
The annual precipitation is greater in the 
region of the headwaters of the Orange 
The annual precipitation is greater in 
northern Chile than in southern Chile _ 
Assam has greater precipitation in sum- 
Irish is a Celtic language == 
Chinese is a Sinitic language 
Persian is an Indo-European language - 
Finnish is a Ural-Altaic language —__. 
Urdu is a lingua franca of India — __- 
Pushtu is the principal language of Af- 
ghanistan 
Hawaiian and Maori are closely related 
languages 
Rumanian is usually written with the 
Cyrilic alphabet 


. The majority of the inhabitants of Pales- 


The majority of Afrikanders are Catho- 
lies 


. The majority of Christians in Chile are 


The majority of German-speaking Chris- 
tians in the Rhine Valley are Lutherans 


. The majority of Croatian Christians be- 


long to the Orthodox Church 


. The majority of Afghans are Sunnites _ 
. The Federal Constitution was ratified by 


popular vote in the thirteen original 
The presidential campaign of 1856 was 
the first in which the Republican Party 
nominated a candidate for the Presi- 


( 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 
4l. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


47. 


United States Senators were not elected 
by popular vote until the administration 


of Woodrow Wilson 
The three houses of the Estates General 
which met in 1789 were soon —. 
England and France were at war with- 
out intermission from the proclama- 
tion of the First Empire until the first 
abdication of Napoleon I. 
The French conquest of Algeria was ac- 
complished for the most part under the 
Bourgeois Monarchy 
Austria and Prussia were the most pow- 
erful states of the German Confedera- 
Cavour labored for the establishment of 
of a federal government in Italy. 
Gladstone was unsuccessful in his efforts 
to establish Home Rule in Ireland 
The French Third Republic lasted longer 
than any of the regimes which had pre- 
ceded it since the Absolute Monarchy 
On the downfall of Alphonso XIII, a Re- 
publican regime was for the first time 
established in Spain. 
There are no members of the Labor 
Party in the British House of Lords __ 
After 1825, Spain had effective control 
of no territory on the mainland of the 
Americas 

As a result of the Spanish- American 
War of 1898, Spain lost her last posses- 
sions in the western hemisphere. 
Sakhalin was divided between Russia 
and Japan at the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-05. 
The mailing of a written acceptance to 
a written offer which has been trans- 
mitted by mail cannot of itself create 
a binding contract _ 
A depositor is merely a general creditor 
of his bank and has no right to pre- 
ferred payment out of the bank’s funds 
in the event of the bank’s insolvency___ 
A principal can be held responsible for 
unauthorized acts of his agent if such 
acts appear to a reasonable third person 
to be within the scope of the agent’s 
general authority 
An endorser of a note cannot be held 
responsible unless he has received con- 
sideration for his endorsement _ 

The stockholders of an industrial cor- 
poration are responsible for the corpora- 
tion’s debts 
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49. 


50. 


dl. 


52. 


59. 


60. 


6l. 


62. 


63. 


Destruction of a corporate bond does 
not discharge the obligation evidenced 
A negotiable instrument confers valid 
rights on a bona fide purchaser even 
though, unknown to the purchaser, the 
execution of the instrument was based 
on fraud - 
A promise to pay a ‘fixed sum of money 
or to deliver merchandise of an equiva- 
lent market value is negotiable 
The Constitution expressly vests in the 
President the power to remove Federal 
officers 


. The Supreme Court of the United States 


cannot render advisory opinions to the 
Congress cannot authorize a State of the 
United States to levy import taxes. 
An income tax law cannot originate in 
A veto of a bill by the President sent to 
the Congress fifteen days, excluding 
Sundays and holidays, after the bill has 


been presented to him is ineffective 


. No naturalized citizen can become eli- 


gible to election to the House of Repre- 
A treaty entered into by the United 
States cannot establish within any State 
of the Union rights which are incon- 
sistent with statutes lawfully enacted by 
A treaty entered into by the United 
States can annul a constitutional pro- 
vision of one of the States of the Union 
An act of Congress cannot be given 
effect to insofar as it is found to be in- 
consistent with previously executed 
A court of the United States, although 
not an international tribunal, can never- 
theless apply principles of international 
To the extent that an act of Congress 
is plainly inconsistent with an existing 
treaty, the treaty is superseded and the 
United States is correspondingly re- 
lieved of obligation with respect to such 
International law recognizes that a na- 
tion has some form of jurisdiction over 
its nationals even though they are phys- 
ically resident within the territory of an- 
other nation 
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By multilateral treaty arrangements con- 
cluded between all the states bordering 
upon an ocean, that ocean could be law- 
fully closed to the nationals of other 
states 


If a later treaty with a third state con- 
flicts with an earlier treaty with another 
state, the earlier treaty prevails 


To be recognized by international law 
a blockade must be effective — 


A “conditional most- favored - nation 
clause” in a commercial treaty author- 
izes each party to discriminate against 
the other whenever it deems that exist- 
ing economic or political conditions 
warrant such di crimination 


Revocation of the exequatur of a consul 
on the sole grounds that the consul is 
persona non grata to the country to 
which the consul is accredited is not 
justifiable in international law 


It is possible to recognize the existence 
of a newly created state without recog- 
nizing the government thereof 


A merchant vessel under the registry 
and flag of one nation is immune. when 
in the port of another nation. from all 
control by the authorities of that other 
nation 


The making of goods by machine is the 
essential feature of capitalistic economy 


Both under monopoly and under perfect 
competition an enterprise can maximize 
its profits by producing to the point at 
which marginal cost is equal to mar- 
ginal revenue 


A monopoly which charges one price 
in one market and a different price in 
another market is called a discrimi- 
nating monopoly 
The “net worth” of a corporation is 
equal to the par value of its capital 


stock minus the outstanding indebted- 
ness 


Prices of manufactured goods fluctuate 
in general less widely than do prices of 
agricultural products — 


A uniform reduction of twenty-five per 
cent in the tariff rates of all countries 
would not affect international trade be- 
cause the relative height of all tariff 
rates would still be the same 


380. 


82. 


33. 


86. 


87. 


89. 


A “customs quota” permits the importa. 
tion of a specified amount of a given 
commodity at a designated rate of duty; 
beyond that amount imports can still 
be made at a higher tariff rate _..____. 
The budget of the United States Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1945 was larger 
than the total national income for the 
same year 


Income taxes account for approximately 
80 per cent of the total revenue of the 
United States Government 


A uniform national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance was established by the 


Social Security Act of 1935 


“Parity” prices for agricultural products 
are defined by law as the average prices 
which prevailed for those products in 
the five years, 1910-1914 


In the United States, corporations pro- 
duce a larger proportion of the total 
manufactured product and furnish gain- 
ful employment to a larger number of 
persons than any other form of business 
organization 


Full employment in the United States 
after the war will require gainful em- 
ployment for approximately 80,000,000 
people 
The principle of the “Little Steel” wage 
formula was that wages should be ad- 
justed to increases in the cost of living 


Consumers’ cooperatives have developed 
further in Scandinavian countries than 
in the Unised States 
The gold content of the United States 
dollar can be further reduced by Execu- 
tive action - : 
Under the International Monetary Fund 
proposed by the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Finance Conference, member 
countries undertake not to alter the for- 
eign exchange parities of their currency 
A patent is invalid in the United States 
unless it is commercially utilized within 
five years from the time it is granted __ 
Most of the world’s marine insurance 
business is handled by American com- 
panies 
Greece has experienced the most ex- 
treme inflation of any country in the 
present war 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Diplomat Fought Nazis as Partisan Leader 


By Garnett D. Horner 


From the Washington Star, May 13, 1945 


35-YEAR-OLD American career 


diplomat, who escaped from Fas- 
cist internment and grew a beard to dis- 
guise himself, was the leader of a band 
of Italian Partisans fighting the Ger- 
mans in the mountains of central Italy 
for a time last year, it can be revealed 
today. 

He is Walter W. Orebaugh, now 
American consul at Florence, near where 
12 months ago he was hiding out in the 
homes of peasants and organizing raids 
on Nazi truck convoys and supply depots 
behind the German lines. 

Mr. Orebaugh had just opened an 
American consulate at Monte Carlo 
when the Germans and Italians occupied Southern 
France in November of 1942. The Italians overran 
the tiny principality of Monaco, took him into cus- 
tody and sent him to Central Italy for internment. 

After the Italian armistice on September 8, 1943, 
he escaped with the help of local Italian officials to 
avoid being taken by the Germans. 


Turning down a chance for comparative safety in 
Rome, he grew a beard, managed to get himself a 
false Italian identity card and in time became a 
leader of the San Faustino Partisan band, for which 
he obtained funds through a pro-Ally Austrian 
friend. 

Mr. Orebaugh left the Partisans only after their 
ammunition was almost gone and made his way— 
after several close calls with German and Fascist 
forces— through the Allied lines, to help organize 
a system for getting supplies to them regularly. 


An Italian peasant named Giovanni, his pockets 
bulging with hand grenades, accompanied Mr. Ore- 
baugh, who carried an Italian army pistol in his 
belt. for part of this last journey afoot behind the 
German lines. 


Late one night, Mr. Orebaugh said, “suddenly 
and before we realized what was happening we 
found ourselves in the main piazza of the town of 
Calderola, which was illuminated in brilliant moon- 
light.” 

“My map had been wrong,” he continued, “but 
it was too late to turn back now. A long line of 
trees ran the length of the street and among these 
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trees my companion and I| saw a group 
of five persons. 

“As we approached the group, we saw 
by the characteristic white ‘Sam Brown 
belts.” that two of them were Carbinieri 
and that the three others were Fascist 
militiamen. It was a bad moment. 

“Shifting my cane from my right 
hand to my left, I grasped my pistol. 

“Giavanni shifted his pack slightly 
and with his right hand holding a gre- 
nade, we cautiously proceeded. 

“The group of five watched us closely 
but we did not move so much as a mus- 
cle. Apparently they were as frightened 
as we were. 

“Watching them all the while, we walked down a 
side street and soon reached the town limits.” 


Mr. Orebaugh reached the Allied lines on May 
10, 1944, and after long consultations with Army 
officers about supplies to the Partisans, flew back 
to the United States, reaching here last May 23. 


He had a joyous reunion with his wife and son, 
who were living in Falls Church, Va., got a long 
rest and then worked in the State Department until 
he was assigned last fall to go back to Florence as 
American consul. Mrs. Orebaugh went with him 
this time. 

Mr. Orebaugh told me about his adventures 
months ago but his story—which puts to shame 
those critics of the American foreign service who 
say that our diplomats all wear white spats and 
spend their time at tea parties—had to be kept se- 
cret until there was no danger that its disclosure 
would endanger the lives of the Italians with whom 
he had worked. 

Following the end of the war in Europe, the 
State Department gave permission for the story to 
be published. 

The adventure really began for Mr. Orebaugh 
on November 5, 1942. He then was American con- 
sul at Nice, France. He received there urgent tele- 
phone instructions to open an independent office 
immediately in Monaco. By noon the next day the 
American flag was flying at a corner of the Hotel 
Metropole where two rooms were turned into the 

(Continued on page 56) : 


Consul Walter W. 
Orebaugh 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


... “TWENTY MORE CLERKS URGENTLY 
NEEDED” is the plea from one large European 
post. “THE WORK OF THIS OFFICE CANNOT 
BE PERFORMED WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
CLERICAL ASSISTANCE” is the cry of many 


missions. 


_ Recruitment of personnel, under existing war- 
time conditions, is a difficult problem in busine:s 
as well as in government. “Big business” in Amer- 
ica today is going to great lengths to make its job- 
openings attractive. Help-wanted ads are written 
with a view to appeal to the worker—pleasant work- 
ing conditions—good pay. 

What has our expanding Foreign Service to offer 
in the way of appeal to its clerical personnel? An 
important drawing card, of course, is travel and 
the lure of foreign lands. But this is not what holds 
them in the Service. Interest in their work with 
an opportunity for advancement, and a general 
contentment with their life outside of the office will 
determine their permanency and effectiveness in the 
Foreign Service. 

On the shoulders of the officer in charge of the 
administration of a mission rests the problem of 
assigning suitable functions and responsibilities to 
the clerical personnel. The office may run on greased 
wheels, but all too frequently there is sometimes a 
lack of understanding which makes for discontent. 
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The clerk with the university degree chafes under an 
unduly prolonged tedious assignment. The accoun- 
tant loathes the coding, and the code clerk dislikes 
“pinch-hitting” for a stenographer. This difficulty 
will be largely eliminated when clerical positions 
in the Foreign Service are classified. Are there any 
problems of Foreign Service planning so important 
that they take priority over these measures to 
strengthen the backbone of the Service? 

The inability of the clerks to forese a future in 
their work has, up to the present time, precluded 
complete satisfaction with their work and hindered 
high-calibre recruitment. The competent clerk — 
who does not belittle the initial salary of $1,800 
— asks “Where can we get in the Foreign Serv- 
ice?” The answer to this has been substantially 
met with the provisions of the newly enacted legis- 
lation creating the Administrative Service of the 
Foreign Service. The deserving $1,800 clerk may‘ 
advance to a Senior Clerk at $2,300 to $2,900, to 
an Administrative Assistant at $2,600 to $3,800, to 
an Administrative Officer at $3,500 to $5,600. A 
beginning has been made in this direction in ad- 
vance of budgetary provision, and it is understood 
that there is underway a study of the clerical per- 
sonnel of each individual post with a view to ex- 
tending the process as rapidly as possible. These 
forward steps should be followed without delay by 
the contemplated classifications of duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The final, and an important, determining factor 
in whether a clerk decides to make the Foreign 
Service a life’s work, is — contentment with over- 
all conditions of life at a foreign post. The present 
“caste” system in the Service, existing at a few of 
our missions, causes as much unhappiness and dis- 
satisfaction as the more tangible complaints. Where 
this situation exists the root of the’ evil is seldom 
found in the lack of background, education or pre- 
sentability of the Foreign Service Clerks but in 
the attitude towards them of the officers of the 
Foreign Service and their wives. 


In some large posts in Europe and South Amer- 
ica a “line of demarkation” exists to a deplorable 
extent; at small posts to a lesser degree; and in 
China and some posts in the Far East, almost not 
at all. 

The clerk very seldom officially complains on this 
score — his pride is involved — but his feelings 
are often hurt and a remedy is needed. His privi- 
leges will not be the same as those of an officer 
because his duties are different. However, he should 
be rewarded not only materially but by the recogni- 
tion of the importance of his place in the Service 
and of his need for a pleasant and congenial exis- 
tence. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Spiritual Side of Reform 


American Embassy, London, 
May 12, 1945. 
To THE EpiTors, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Many suggestions have been made recently for 
the reorganization and expansion of the American 
Foreign Service. They were made to meet the heavy 
demands which are at present and will in the fu- 
ture be placed upon the Service and the suggestions 
originated not only in the State Department itself 
but in the press, in chambers of commerce, and in 
learned societies and professional organizations. 

I am glad so much thought has been given to the 
subject. And yet at the same time I invite attention 
to the fact that the plans drawn and the discussions 
held have mainly been concerned with deficiencies 
in technical processes and with inadequacies of 
physical equipment. There has been a concentra- 
tion of emphasis on the mechanics of the problem 
which has obscured the more important spiritual 
side of the issue of reform in the Service. 

The primary need is not for more high-speed 
typewriters, more rapid telecommunications, or 
more numerous and more solidly constructed execu- 
tive desks. Such things are useful but what the 
Foreign Service needs primarily, in the difficult 
times that lie ahead, is a group of men who have 
the capacity to attain or at any rate to approach 
spiritual eminence. We need men who have the 
capacity, through frequent open or hidden hero- 
isms. to increase in spiritual stature until they are 
worthy of representing the United States in the 
positions of great responsibility which they seem 
destined to hold now that the United States is tak- 
ing so active a part in world affairs—now that our 
country has moved, in the grand manner, into a 
position of uncompromising greatness. 

The work of the Service does not consist merely 
of endeavoring to settle international conflicts be- 
tween right and wrong. Our Foreign Service Off- 
cers deal also with the differences between nations 
which arise from conflicts between right and right, 
as each nation sees the right, and in such cases 
lasting and equitable settlements can be arrived at 
only on the basis of high spiritual values. 

I submit that we need, in the American Foreign 
Service of the future. men who have reached a se- 
cure haven in their own souls; men who have kept 
closely to the path which their conscience has ex- 
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horted them to follow; men who have never know- 
ingly been untrue to the divinity within themselves. 
We need physical tools to work with in the Serv- 
ice, but American representatives who have formed 
the habit of winning victories of the human spirit 
can achieve thereby a quality akin to iridescence 
and that quality is a greater aid to them in the per- 
formance of their duties, and of greater value to 
the country and to the world, than is the material 

or technical equipment of our missions abroad. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES OrR DENBY, 
Foreign Service Officer. 


Educational Tours for F.S.O.’s 


Embassy of the 
United States of America, 
Habana, May 16, 1945. 
To THE EpiTors, 
THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


As of possible interest to Officers in the field who 
are reporting on the developments of the various 
industries in the countries to which they are as- 
signed, I write briefly regarding a trip which I was 
recently able to make through the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
with the approval of appropriate officials of the 
State Department. 

Having found that it is difficult to evaluate or 
interpret industrial developments in the industries 
with the supervision of which I am charged in this 
office, I took advantage of a recent trip to the De- 
partment to enlist the cooperation of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the De- 
partment and was able to make a two-weeks’ tour 
of New England and the middle and lower South 
under instructions and with per diem, in the course 
of which I visited representative factories manu- 
facturing textiles, shoes and plastics as well as a 
rayon yarn plant and a tannery. In every instance 
I was escorted through the plant by a high official 
of the company in question who inevitably and in- 
variably indicated great interest in the reasons for 
my trip and who expressed wholehearted approval 
of the idea that Foreign Service C.ncers should be 
given facilities to study American methods of pro- 
duction. 

One official remarked that it was obvious that 
without knowledge of American methods a Foreign 
Service Officer charged with interpreting develop- 
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OFFICERS AND CLERKS IN TRAINING FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE IN JUNE 1945 


First row, left to right: Mr. Carroll H. Foster, Chief of the Division of Training Services; Mr. Selden 

Chapin, Director of the Office of Foreign Service; Mr. Julius C. Holmes, Assistant Secretary of State; 

Mr. Nathaniel P. Davis, Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Personnel; Mr. Julian Harrington, Deputy 

Director of the Office of Foreign Service; Mr. Perry N. Jester, Assistant Chief of the Division of Training 
Services. 


ments in an industry located in a foreign country 
would have no basis of comparison. All the ofh- 
cials urged me to report that they personally would 
be very pleased to take any other Officer through 
the plant. Furthermore, I found that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was heartily in favor of such a 
program and the prompt and ready acquiescence 
by the appropriate officials of the Department of 
State showed that they in turn were in favor of 
such trips. 


One official of the Department urged me to write 
this letter to you in order that, if you deem it ad- 
visable, other Officers visiting the Department for 
one reason or another might be aware of the possi- 
bility of taking an educational tour with specific 
reference to the commodities and industries in 
which they are particularly interested. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Orray Tart, Jr., 
Second Secretary of Embassy. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Benson. Mrs. Juanita A. Benson. wife of For- 
eign Service Officer Barry T. Benson, died on May 
21st in Sherman, Texas. | 
Weir. Thomas A. Weir, Auxiliary Vice Consul 


assigned to Tenerife, died on April 28, 1945, in 
Washington, D. C. 


BIRTHS 


TRIMBLE. A son, I. Ridgeway, IV. was born to 
Foreign Service Officer and Mrs. William C. Trim- 
ble on May 12th in Washington, D. C. Mr. Trimble 
is assigned to the Division of Northern European 
Affairs of the Department. 

Woop. A son, William Raymond, Jr., was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. William Raymond Wood on June 
14th in Washington, D. C. Mr. Wood was former- 
ly Vice Consul at Merida and is now Divisional As- 
sistant in the Division of Caribbean and Central 
American Affairs. 
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Petroleum for Spain 


By James RussELL LOWELL 


An officer handling petroleum in one of our missions on the Iberian Peninsula sent a copy of the follow- 
ing despatch, written by Lowell in 1878, to the JOURNAL with the comment that regulation of imports of 
petroleum to Spain is nothing new. It is believed that this Lowell manuscript is heretofore unpublished. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Madrid, 6th Feb’y, 1878. 
No. 66 
The Honorable 
William H. Evarts, 
Secretary of State. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge your despatch 
No. 50, received this morning, referring to certain 
cargoes of ‘petroleum shipped by Messrs. Fischer 
and Keller of New York to Bilbao as crude oil, and 
now held by the Spanish Customhouse officials of 
that port on the ground of attempted fraud as being 
really refined oil and therefore liable to a higher 
duty. 

Having occasion to see Mr. Silvela this afternoon, 
I thought it as well to mention the case to him, 
though I had not, of course, yet had time to com- 
municate with our Consular Agent at Bilbao, and to 
obtain -more precise information in regard to the 
state of affairs there. 

Mr. Silvela told me that the matter had already 
been brought to his attention by the Comte de 
Chandordy, the French Ambassador, the refining 
factory mentioned in the letter of the shippers to the 
State Department, having been built by a French 
citizen, one Fourcarde, who had long been an object 
of suspicion and surveillance by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment on account of detected attempts at fraud 
on the revenue (by which he has made a large 
fortune), and who was believed to have set up this 
very establishment merely as a cloak for fraudulent 
importations. One of these frauds has been the im- 
portation of refined mineral oil artificially colored 
(as sugar has been in America) so as to pass for 
crude, and the cargoes mentioned have been thus 
doctored, being held only till an analysis .can be 
made by experts of whom one can be named exparte 
by the persons in interest or their agents. 

Under these circumstances perhaps it would help 
toward a solution of the case if some inquiry should 
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be made by the Department into the mercantile 


character of the shippers. 


One of the devices of Fourcarde which came with- 
in Mr. Silvela’s own knowledge when in another 
Department of the Government, is so ingenious and 
amusing as to be worth recounting. The French- 
man’s object was to smuggle petroleum into Madrid 
without paying the octroi. To this end he estab- 
lished his storehouses in the suburbs, and then hir- 
ing all the leanest and least mammalian women that 
could be found, he made good all their physical 
defects within tin cases filled with petroleum, thus 
giving them what Dr. Johnson would have called 
the pictorial proportions of Juno. Doubtless he 
blasphemed the unwise parsimony of Nature in de- 
nying the women in general the multitudinous 
breasts displayed by certain Hindu idols. For some 
time these seeming milky mothers passed without 
question into the unsuspecting city and supplied 
thousands of households with that cheap enlighten- 
ment which cynics say is worse than none. Mean- 
while Mr. Fourcarde’s pockets swelled in exact pro- 
portion to the quaker breastworks of the improvised 
wetnurses. Could he only have bethought him in 
time of the no quid nimis. But one fatal day he sent 
in a damsel whose contours aroused in one of the 
guardians at the gates the same emotions as those 
of Maritornes in the bosom of the carrier. With 
the playful gallantry of a superior he tapped the ob- 
ject of his admiration and—it tinkled. He had 
“struck oil” unaware. Love shook his wings and 
fled; duty entered frowning; and Mr. Fourcard’s 
perambulating wells suddenly went dry. 

With a gentleman so ingenious the Spanish Gov- 
ernment is perhaps justified in being on its guard. 
Even charity has eyes and ears. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. R. t. 
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News from the Field 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Argentina—Hiram Bingham, Jr. 
Australia—John R. Minter 
Bermuda—William H. Beck 
Brazil—Walter P. McConaughy 
Ceylon—Robert L. Buell 

Central Canada—Eric W. Magnuson 
Colombia—James S. Triolo 
Egypt—Edward Dow, Jr. 

French West Indies—William H. Christensen 
Great Britain—Dorsey G. Fisher 
Greece—William Witman, 2d 


Jamaica—John H. Lord 

Nassau—John H. E. McAndrews 

Nicaragua—James M. Gilchrist 

New Zealand—John Fuess 

Panama—Arthur R. Williams 

Spain—John N. Hamlin 

Sweden—George West 

Tangier—Paul H. Alling 

U.S. S. R—Edward Page, Jr. 

Union of South Africa—Robert A. Acly, Edward Groth 


V enezuela—Car] Breuer 


DUBLIN 


Consul General Thomas McEnelly (facing camera); Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Martin O’Sullivan (center); and Consul Francis H. Styles. 
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TRINIDAD 


An impressive joint Ameri- 
can Army and Navy service 
was held for the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Docksite 
Cantonment, Port of 
Spain. Front row: Com- 
modore Ross Stewart, R.N., 
the Chief Justice, Briga- 
dier General O. B. Bucher, 
U.S.A., The Governor, 
Commodore C. C. Baugh- 
man, U.S.N., the Colonial 
Secretary, Brigadier 
Stokes-Roberts (Com- 
mander of British troops) 
and Consul C. H. Hall, Jr. 


RIO D= JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
April 20th, 1945. 
“7 will lift up mine Eyes to the Hills.” 

My motive in writing this is inspired by a desire 
to share one of the most impressive and beautiful 
experiences any human being could ever hope to 
have in this troubled world. 

Although thousands of memorial services were 
observed for President Roosevelt, at home and 
abroad, I sincerely believe that the one held in 
the garden of the American Embassy residence in 
Rio de Janeiro is worthy of special note. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of Saturday, 
April 14th, about fifteen hundred people including 
representatives from all the Allied Nations gathered 
in what is undoubtedly the most perfect setting in 
the world for such a ceremony. The audience stood 
in the lower end of the garden facing the residence 
which is built against one of several mountains. 
The rugged background etched against a clear blue 
sky is awe inspiring. The great lawn which sweeps 
gradually away from the house down to the en- 
trance gates is intercepted by a terrace which made 
a natural stage for the participants in the cere- 
mony. To the left, in the range of mountain peaks, 
Mount Corcovado towers above her sisters, topped 
by the indescribably beautiful statue of Christ 
whose outstretched arms are raised in an attitude 
of Eternal Protection. 

Our Ambassador, Mr. Berle, the Military and 
Attachés, and three ministers of the Gospel took 
part in the service. After the opening prayer the 
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_ two Attachés read their “Orders of the Day,” then, 


our Ambassador read several passages from the 
Bible, the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians I, and 
the one hundred and twenty-first Psalm. Amplifiers 
carried the solemn comforting words to every listen- 
er. On the upper balcony a lone sailor stood at 
attention. Immediately below, the Brazilian Marine 
Band of seventy-five men dressed in full uniform 
of red and gold lent color and drama to the scene. 

The soft sunlight of later afternoon came sweetly 
thru the trees, it seemed as tho we were caught in 
a rapturous spell which held us apart from the sor- 
did affairs of this Earth. The silence was broken 
only by the voice of our Ambassador—and then 
came those unforgettable words—“I will lift up 
mine Eyes unto the Hills from which cometh my 
Help.”—One could sense the entire audience look- 
ing up toward the sky, for at that moment a misty 
cloud drifted across the base of the figure of Christ, 
giving the effect of His Presence hovering over us 
—detached from this Earth, silhouetted against the 
sky in distinct relief. 

The reading was over—there was a moment of 
complete silence, then the young sailor on the bal- 
cony raised his bugle and the sad sound of “Taps” 
floated over the quiet garden. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” played by the 
Brazilian Band roused us all from these moments 
of profound grief. Our own National Anthem—to 
each one the thrilling music seemed to say,—“I will 
CARRY on—lI will lift up mine Eyes unto the Hills.” 

HELEN Strxrup TEWELL. 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. DE Wor, Review Editor 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-DIPLOMAT, by F. M. 
Huntington Wilson. Bruce Humphries, Inc., Bos- 
ton, 1945. 373 pages. $3.00. 


“March 4, 1897, found me in Washington, stand- 
ing on the curb near the Treasury Department 
watching the parade in honor of President McKin- 
ley’s inauguration.” 

. one day he (i.e., Wilson’s father) breezed 
into Washington, took Senator Cullom and Senator 
Mason to the White House in a sea-going hack, 
saw President McKinley, and returned with the 
promise that I should be commissioned Second Sec- 
retary of Legation at Tokio. My father left for 
home the next morning, and I was duly commis- 
sioned on May 4.” 

“After a little talk at the State Department with 
Mr. Alvey A. Adee, the Second Assistant Secretary 
of State, Sidney Y. Smith, Chief of the Diplomatic 
Bureau, and others, I was given a copy of the 
Diplomatic Regulations and speeded on my way, a 
diplomat de jure, if hardly de facto. Knowing noth- 
ing of international law, diplomatic procedure, or 
commerce, and little of history, I had as qualifica- 
uons only a fair command of French and whatever 
natural ability my inheritance may have given me.” 

And so, that was that. In this particular in- 
stance, however, the Republic was fortunate. Hunt- 
ington Wilson turned out to be a competent diplo- 
mat and State Department administrator. Born in 
Chicago in 1875, exposed to European travel, Yale 
1897, after the strenuous efforts to enter the diplo- 
matic service related above, his first and only for- 
eign‘post was Tokio. 

“The ways of the State Department and its ‘for- 
eign service’ were crude indeed in those days and 
it seems that William Franklin Sands, my hand- 
some accomplished predecessor, was never notified 
that he was being displaced until my unwelcome 
face appeared at the Chancery door and I showed 
him my commission.” 

Mr. Wilson remained in Tokio until 1906. His 
account of his experience in Japan is of great in- 
terest—for he is a shrewd observer and an excellent 
raconteur. 

Foreign service officers now serving in embassies 
and legations abroad, whose personnel sometimes 
outnumbers the number of people then serving in 
the whole State Department, will marvel at how 
much work was done by the small staff of the 
American Legation in Tokio in those days, and how 
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simple things were! Even the minister’s wife 
helped. 

While serving under Minister Buck, Mr. Wilson 
wrote a strong note to the Japanese Foreign Office 
in the “White Whiskey Case.” 

“Finally, one Thanksgiving Day, I wrote a 
really stiff note to the Foreign Office on the sub- 
ject, spending most of the day at my masterpiece; 
and I argued the old gentleman into signing it, 
and went to bed content. 

“When I looked in the press-copy book the 
next morning, there was a note of equal length, 
in Mrs. Buck’s handwriting. He had taken all 
the “teeth” out of my chef d’oeuvre and had 
substituted a namby-pamby version of his own 
and had got his wife to write it rather than con- 
front me with the message.” 

His final impression of the Japanese: 

“The Japanese seem to me a perfect example 
of the frog in La Fontaine’s fable who wished 
to be as big as the ox, and so blew himself up 
till he burst. It is not good for the world that a 
nation that has contributed practically nothing 
original to human progress, but has copied every- 
thing from China (directly or through Korea) 
and from the Western nations, should become a 
great Power; and, not content with that, should 
have dreams of dominating half the world. The 
West, having helped Japan in every field, now 
reaps the rewards for its kindness.” 

In 1906 he came back to Washington to assume 
his duties as Third Assistant Secretary of State. at 
the age of 30. 


“The State, War and Navy Departments were 
cozily housed in their old quarters and rented 
only little space outside. Pennsylvania Avenuc 
was still an ugly waste of heterogeneous build- 
ings. That architectural atrocity, the old Post 
Office Department, fitted in perfectly. The Mall. 
with its line of handsome government offices, was 
still a dream.” 


At that time, Elihu Root was the Secretary of 
State. “. . . a great lawyer with a brilliant and 
ingenious mind; and beneath an habitually cold 
exterior there was sentiment and sufficient humor. 
But, strangely enough, he was not a good adminis- 
trator because it was difficult for him to delegate 
authority.” 

He sent to Secretary Root a plan for the re- 
organization of the Department. “I was only 30 
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years old, younger than most of the personnel ex- 
cept some of the junior clerks, and a newcomer to 
a place of hoary traditions where men were grow- 
ing grey through years of service. Nevertheless, 
I boldly formulated my plan and presented it to 
Mr. Root in October, upon his return from South 
America.” The plan made provisions for correct- 
ing some of the Department’s more archaic pro- 
cedures. It was not, however, until Philander Knox 
had succeeded Root as Secretary of State that the 
author’s reorganization plan was put into effect. 

“On July 22, 1909, the Secretary asked Congress 
for an appropriation of $100,000. Friends of his 
in the Senate, especially the powerful Senator Hale 
of Maine, worked for the item and it was granted 
a fortnight later as a lump sum for the reorganiza- 
tion, which immediately got under way.” 

Some of our older foreign service officers and 
State Department officials may have a slight feel- 
ing of nostalgia when they come across the follow- 
ing little item: 

“The Secretary used to come to his office about 
ten or ten-thirty. He seldom returned after lunch 
except on Thursdays, the regular calling day for 
foreign representatives who had business with him, 
or on days when he had special appointments or 
other reasons to come back in the afternoon. He 
got in the habit of inviting me out to lunch about 
three times a week. We would lunch at the Metro- 
politan Club, after a couple of cocktails. or else he 
would take me to the Shoreham. There he would 
order either terrapin and a bottle of champagne 
or else canvas back duck, done very rare, with a 
bottle of Romany burgundy.” 

This book is so full of history of the Department 
and of the Foreign Service that I should like to 
quote from it “ad nauseam,” but Jane Wilson lim- 
its my space and the publishers might politely sug- 


gest that a reviewer is not supposed to reprint a- 


book that he is reviewing. But I wanted to give 
you sufficient tidbits so that you would not fail to 
buy this book. In it you will read the subsequent 
story of Huntington Wilson; how he served for a 
while under President Wilson and Secretary of 
State Bryan; how he resigned when Woodrow Wil- 
son announced an entirely new policy in connection 
with the Chinese Consortium, and how he studied 
Latin America in preparation for further diplo- 
matic work — which never eventuated and how, 
somehow, things began.to sour and this able and 
still young public servant never again had his tal- 
ents made use of by the Department and the Foreign 
Service. 


It is heartening to realize that, under present 
conditions and more especially under contemplated 
legislation, a man of Huntington Wilson’s experi- 
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ence and ability would probably no longer be 
shelved, but would be. made use of in one of the 
thousands of tasks that today confront the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service, which, after all, is 
the most satisfactory reward. 


I might conclude with Mr. Wilson’s last para- 
graph which shows that up to the last he is vitally 
interested in our foreign relations: 


“The only basis, | submit, upon which America 
can be secure and safe from future menace is ( aside 
from maintaining adequate forces) a set of very 
simple treaties binding, in the first place, the 
British, Russians and ourselves, as to the West, 
and the British, Chinese and ourselves (and the 
Russians later). as to the Far East, (1) for mutual 
defense against attack from without, (2) for joint 
action to stop in advance any incipient menace to 
world peace, and (3) to confer on all matters of 
common concern. Such treaties, duly ratified by 
the Senate and House and become. thus, the “su- 
preme law of the land.” should once and for all 
place the fundamentals of our foreign policy where 
they should be—outside the arena of domestic poli- 
tics. This arrangement can be expanded and built 
upon; but it is the essential foundation and the first 
task of statesmanship.” 


No foreign service officer or State Department 
official can-afford to miss this one! 


Francis Cott pE WoLrF. 


VOICES FROM UNOCCUPIED CHINA. Harley 
F. McNair (ed.\, Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press. 1944. $1.50. 


This is one of the unusual volumes of the Harris 
Foundation of the University of Chicago. Taking 
advantage of the presence in the United States of a 
number of Chinese professors, the Foundation 
brought them together in a round table discussion 
and this little volume is the result. Short chapters 
by each of the seven scholars on the subject of his 
special interest are well-written and full of ideas 
for the future of China. Dr. McNair has written 
en introduction in which he weaves the discussion 
together and shows that the views expressed were 
frenk and forthright and that there was not always 
agrcement. 

For short, brief statements on some of the most 
pressing problems confronting China, such as 
health, nutrition, education, economic planning 
and governmental development, this book furnishes 
the reader with the results of clear thinking and 
stimulating discussion. 

C. JOHNSTONE, 
George Washington University. 
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The American Foreign Service Clerk* 


HE American Foreign Service clerk, a hitherto 

inconspicuous cog in the great wheels of gov- 
ernment machinery, has recently had the spotlight of 
publicity focused upon her as the result of her re- 
sourcefulness and perseverance under the stress of 
war. For years mechanically and somewhat monot- 
onously writing despatches and reports, coding and 
decoding telegrams, filing trade inquiries and birth 
certificates. some of the women in the clerical serv- 
ice were suddenly jerked out of their routine and 
hurled into the stream of swift-moving, threatening 
events. The story of how admirably they met the 
challenge has been told. 

Thus momentarily thrust into prominence against 
the background of an increasingly important and 
expanding branch of the government service, the 
American Foreign Service clerk excites a certain 
curiosity. Who is she? What does she do? What 
is expected of her? It is not necessary here to go 
into the details of routine clerical services. The war 
has changed many of them, has inevitably created 
many new ones. While heretofore a high standard 
of office efficiency was probably all that was asked 
of her, it is believed that the greatly changed condi- 
tions of life abroad in the postwar period will make 
more extensive demands upon the capabilities of the 
American clerk, not so much with respect to the 
mere mechanical execution of duties as with respect 
to the broad human aspects of service. 

In the past Foreign Service clerks were selected 
from the applications on file at the Department. Em- 
phasis appears to have been placed rather upon 
office , experience than upon higher educational 
qualification. Appointees were sometimes sent in 
the field without having been interviewed by any- 
one in the Department. This practice has recently 
been somewhat changed. Applications are now more 
critically examined. Knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage is stated to be not absolutely necessary but 
desirable. Appointees are required to serve a short 
probationary period of duty in the Department. 
during which they are given an orientation course 
comprising a series of lectures on departmental and 
Foreign Service procedure, Foreign Service geog- 
raphy, health problems, and the organization of the 
Foreign Service. At the termination of the course 
they are furnished with a useful bibliography for 


*The author, being a woman clerk, has used the feminine pro- 
noun throughout. She does not feel that she can presume to 
speak for the male clerks in the Service. 
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collateral reading. It may be said here, paren- 
thetically, that the clerks who entered the Service 
under the old system of appointment must look with 
envy upon their younger colleagues for the priming 
they receive before being sent into the field. 

The American clerk arriving at her first post 
abroad may be somewhat bewildered by the totally 
unfamiliar surroundings in which she finds herself; 
by the difficulties of finding suitable living quarters, 
of getting accustomed to strange foods and enter- 
tainments in a country where she neither under- 
stands when spoken to nor is understood when 
speaking; and, last but not least, of adapting her- 
self to a new job. Before the war the problem of 
adjustment presented its little problems and _ per- 
plexities but no insurmountable difficulties. The 
new surroundings appealed by their very strange- 
ness, and when the strangeness wore off in its place 
familiarity brought contentment. The arranging of 
the new home, the sampling of new dishes and 
amusements were the sheerest fun. And the job? 
It soon became a habit, as jobs will,—and all was 
right with the world. 

There are still posts where the procezs of adjust- 
ment will follow this familiar pattern. There are 
still places where the delights of travel and diversi- 
fied entertainment, the leisurely enjoyment of quaint 
customs and strange foods will be the dividends on 
foreign service. But there are other places in the 
world today, many of them, where the pleasures of 
life are only a memory; where daily existence is 
grim; where comforts and amusements are scarce or 
entirely lacking. First contact with war-wracked. 
dejected humanity and its devastated lands across 
the seas will undoubtedly be a rude shock to thoze 
of us accustomed to conditions of peace and plenty. 
The problems of adjustment may turn out to be very 
real ones indeed from almost every point of view. 
There are bound to be endless shortages, beginning 
importantly with living accommodations and not 
even ending with such trivial items as shoe laces. 
There will be one bright spot, however. Food will 
often be obtainable from government stores . . . 
without ration points! 

The women of our Service who are the heroines 
of the recent magazine articles are not the ones to 
whom this paragraph is addressed. It is not they, 
who have demonstrated their ability to withstand 
danger and hardship, but we, who have spent the 
past five years in countries far removed from battle 
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scenes, who need to be counseled when assigned to 
the previous war zones to go prepared to accept with 
good grace the trying conditions of life that will be 
found there, to adapt ourselves as quickly and as un- 
complainingly as possible to the absence of habitual 
comforts and services. In our dealings with the 
people of Europe and Asia we must remember that 
they have suffered untold privation and _bereave- 
ment. Their disillusionment and their mirthless out- 
look on life will require sympathetic understanding 
on our part. The new environment will conse- 
quently call for the best that is in us, for tact. for 
patience and for poise. 


Many clerks probably do not realize—or at any 
rate they have not overmuch permitted the thought 
to give direction to their activities—that they are 
as much representatives of our nation and its people 
abroad as are the officers. One proof of this may 
be said to be the fact that rent allowances are grant- 
ed to the clerical as well as to the official staff of 
foreign missions, thus permitting members of both 
branches of the Service to maintain quarters corre- 
sponding to an adequate American standard. This, 
if anything, is a tacit recognition of the representa- 
tional quality of the clerks. The officers are the 
official representatives of the Government of the 
United States abroad. The clerks have no official 
status but they unquestionably represent the aver- 
age American to the various foreign populations 
amongst whom they live. Owing to the nature of 
their responsibilities and obligations the leisure and 
social activities of the officers are largely restricted 
to contact with the officials of the governments to 
which they are accredited and with prominent busi- 
ness and professional men. The clerks, on the other 
hand, in their relations with the people of the coun- 
try are restrained only by their own capacity to 
make friends. Far from home, they not unnaturally 
seek the companionship of their own countrymen, 
and that is all to the good. But the too frequent 
tendency of many American clerks, especially in 
countries where a language difficulty exists, to con- 
fine their extraoffice activities to social intercourse 
with members of the American colony is to be re- 
gretted. This practice not only precludes their 
learning anything appreciable about the people of 
the country in which they are stationed but it also 
leaves untouched that small area where, through 
friendly association, they might not only enrich 
themselves but add something, however little, to 
our reservoir of good-will. One of the functions of 
foreign missions is to assist in promoting a better 
understanding between peoples and in that large 
field there is a task for everyone—more so now 
than ever before. 


Bearing particularly upon this phase of our sub- 
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ject is language study. It should be encouraged, 
and if nothing else should be a self-imposed obliga- 
tion upon each individual. As Americans are usu- 
ally happy and frequently relieved when they meet 
foreigners who speak English, so it cannot be denied 
that foreigners are pleased when they meet Ameri- 
cans who have taken the trouble to study their lan- 
guage and are flattered if they have attained any 
fluency in its use. To say nothing of the personal 
advantages and satisfaction accruing to the student 
of a foreign language, it is incontestable that a 
knowledge of the language of the country cannot 
but enhance a clerk’s value to the office and, ulti- 
mately, to the Department. 


It is but natural to wish for an assignment to one 
of the important posts, to a large capital where it is 
possible to have a “good time.” The glamour posts, 
however, have been considerably reduced in num- 
ber and in the places of many of them now lie large 
heaps of rubble. Some of us will, therefore, have to 
accept what may seem to be very uninteresting as- 
signments. While the old Marine Corps slogan may 
still be paraphrased “Join the Foreign Service and 
See the World,” it is a different world from the one 
in which that happy catchword was coined, and the 
“good time” that may be available will necessarily 
be of a different variety from the kind that the ex- 
pression usually calls to mind. Thoze of us who have 
enjoyed long years in the Service will find a new, 
if at first saddened, interest in witnessing the re- 
building of old familiar places; the deep satisfaction 
that accompanies participation of any kind in the 
rehabilitation of people one knows is an abiding 
one. Those who are just entering the Service will, 
no doubt, be grieved that they were deprived of the 
opportunity to see the glories represented by the de- 
struction that surrounds them, but they too will be- 
come absorbed in the new life that will grow out of 
the ruin of war. To both of us will be offered un- 
usual opportunities for service, guidance for which 
cannot be found in the regulations. 


The swift, spectacular challenge of war and dis- 
ruption found the women of the clerical service not 
wanting in courage or endurance. May the far 
more appealing but equally testing challenge of 


peace and regeneration find us all equal to the task 
before us. 


MARRIAGE 
JossELYN-GraNT. Miss Marion Josselyn and Lt. 
Robert Grant, USA, were married on June 3rd in 
Washington, D. C. Miss Josselyn is the daughter 
of Foreign Service Officer and Mrs. Paul Josselyn 


and was on the staff of THE AMERICAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL. 
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From a Park Bench in Union Square 


By Henry WARNER 


ROM a park bench in Union Square, you can 

really understand a world conference for 
security and peace far better than from a conference 
table or a gallery seat at plenary session. You 
cannot hear the rap of statesman’s gavel, ‘tis true. 
but you may hear the tap of soldier’s crutch or 
sailor’s cane. And if you miss the amplified ora- 
tory, at least the newsboy’s cry will attune you to 
a war-torn world. If lucky, and your park bench 
faces St. Francis, you may even see Molotov or 
Eden or Soong in the brief instant between hotel 
entrance and limousine door. 

A conference, in fact, is a more or less acci- 
dental meeting of men at a particular point in 
space and hour of time. The United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization happened to 
assemble at the Municipal Center in San Francisco, 
starting April 25, 1945, at 3:30 p.m. But at best 
the meeting here is just an episode in a chain of 
events before and after. And the gray plush-lined 
beflagged stage where the four Delegates of Spon- 
soring States presided in turn is just a tiny spot- 
lighted circle on a great globe where three billion 
men think their own thoughts of war and peace. 

It is, therefore, not amiss to hold one’s private 
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conference in Union Square, where the night breeze 
tells of the Seven Seas and the night “extra” re- 
counts the war on Six Continents. Here you can 
ponder on the goodness or the guile of the brilliant 
figures at the big conference table, and you can 
make personal inquiry as to whether the Divine 
Spirit has received all the credentials, badges and 
passes which admit one to the Veteran’s Building. 

Union Square is well suited to such private con- 
ference. Some of the greatest loafers in all history 
have idled hereabouts, as Henry George, and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, and Bret Harte, and Rudyard 
Kipling, and Jack London, to mention a few. White 
man, yellow man, brown man, and black man will 
pass your park bench if you wait long enough, | 
and every variety of marine or military uniform. 
You can look to the dazzling electric lighted invita- 
tions to rail, ship, or clipper, and develop a cos- 
mopolitan feeling that quite enchants. And if you 
get bored, temple or jive-joint are not far away; 
or you can try again to get a gallery ticket to 
plenary session. 

It was a round-mooned night when my park- 
bench conference convened in Union Square, with 
attendance of one, The orb looked pale against 


Union Square, 
San Francisco 
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the racing red and blue and yellow lights of the 
sign above the corner department store. Before 
me was the tall clean shaft which reminds of 
Dewey’s triumph at Manila Bay. Against the sky, 
Victory herself beckoned with trident to the night, 
and one hoped this might be an omen of V-E Day 
at hand. 


There was light enough to give pale color to 
the red blossoming rhododendron, the yellow mari- 
gold. One wondered whether the pansy beds were 
really white or just moon-lit yellow. On the next 
bench was a sailor, white capped, head down, hands 
folded—a lonely fellow lost in his thoughts. Sweet- 
hearts, vagabonds, soldiers, sailors, office men. and 
the unidentifiable men of the middle class strolled 
or sped down walks lined by privet hedges to 
Stockton, or. Powell, or Geary, or Post. 

I could hear the underground cables on Powell 
Street. The San Franciscans are so proud of the 
dingy rattling cars that climb their high hills— 
like Beau Brummel treasuring his old hats. But 
you are relieved when the car with its dissonant 
clang and bell go by. Better to listen for the dis- 
tant bell or whistle that night might bring from the 
Bay! 

Neatly tailored offi- 
cers passed with fox- 
coated ladies. And at in- 
tervals a GlI-Joe. You 
remember with a pang 
that Ernie Pyle — the 
Shakespeare of the 
Doughboys — is _ resting 
forever on Okinawa. 
Memories came of 
khaki-clad men here a 
quarter - century ago, 
hopeful that the world 
already was safe for de- 
mocracy. You hope that 
the men of World War 
II have done a better 
job. Then you are star- 
tled as you realize that 
the measure of their suc- 
cess is being determined 
in these very days by 
the Conference at Mu- 
nicipal Center. ; 

You tremble at the re- 
sponsibilities of these 
delegates and their 
aides, and you wonder 
by what strange lottery 
the fate of future mil- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Henry F. Grady 


HENRY F. GRADY ENTERTAINS DEPART- 


MENT ASSOCIATES AT UNCIO 


A highlight for State Department personnel at- 
tending the San Francisco Conference was the 
luncheon given on May 22 at the attractive club- 
house known as “The Family” by Henry F. Grady, 
who served as Assistant Secretary of State from 
1939 to 1941. 

Early in the Conference, Mr. Grady, who is now 
President of the American Lines; Ltd., and Chair- 
man of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
expressed a desire to meet in friendly and informal 
fashion with his former associates in the Depart- 
ment of State. This wish found expression in 
an invitation to lunch. The following Foreign 
Service and State Department officers were present 
to enjoy Mr. Grady’s hospitality and a brief respite 
from their varied duties at the Conference: 

Theodore C. Achilles 

Paul H. Alling 

Joseph W. Ballantine 

Donald C. Blaisdell 

Samuel D. Boykin 

Vinton Chapin 

Hugh S. Cumming, Jr. 
Charles Darlington 
John S. Dickey 
Gerald Drew 
James C. Dunn 
C. Burke Elbrick 
John D. Hickerson 
Alger Hiss 
Gen. Julius C. Holmes 
Morris Hughes 
Dr. Warren Kelchner 
Alexander Loveday 
Robert J. Lynch 
Michael McDermott 
Richard L. Morin 
John Peurifoy 
John C. Ross 
Llewellyn Thompson 
Charles A. Thomson 
Henry S. Villard 
John Carter Vincent 
Frank A. Waring (Dept. 

of Commerce) 

In addition to his 
many business duties, 
Mr. Grady served dur- 
ing the Conference as 
Chairman of the United 
Nations Conference 
Committee of San Fran- 
cisco, a group set up by 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SELECTED QUESTIONS FROM THE FOREIGN SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
(Continued from page 20) 


TYPE B 


Indicate which of the numbered words or phrases in the left-hand column best applies to each of 


the words in the right-hand column. Do this by placing the appropriate number in the parentheses 
to the right of the word or phrase. 


Illustrations: 
1. Event in ancient history. (1) 
2. Event in medieval history. (1) 
French Revolution. (3) 
In answering this type of question, a correct re:ponse counts +1, an incorrect response —1,, 
and an omitted response 0. 

5. Ceylon. Canterbury ( 
10. Georgia. ( 
11. Kent. Georgetown 
18. Natal. 3 
22. Piedmont. Tallinn ) 
23. Queensland. Tananarivo ) 
24. Saskatchewan. ( ) 

1. Archangel. Aleutian island temporarily occupied by the 
2. Arnhem. Japanese 

3. Bizerte. Dutch city; scene of bitter fighting between 

4. Kiska. Anglo-American parachute troops and Ger- 
5. Nagoya. man land forces. [4 

6. Ploessti. French city in the harbor of which a French 
7. Rostock. ) 

8. Saint-Lo. ; French town; scene of heavy fighting be- 
9. Salerno. tween American and German land forces. (_ ) 

10. Toulon. German manufacturing city bombed by Brit- 
ish aircraft — 

Italian city where Allied troops effected a 
landing 

Japanese industrial city bombed by Ameri- 
can aircraft ( ) 

Rumanian town near which oil wells were 
bombed by American planes... 

Russian Arctic port of entry for lend-lease 
goods { ) 

Tunisian seaport near which large German 
forces surrendered to the Americans. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Arrival of Ambassador and Mrs. Kyle in Guata- 
mala—Lejft to right: Sra. de Garcia Galvez, wife 
of the Director of Protocol; Sr. José Gomez, Sub- 
director of Protocol; Licenciado Carlos Hall 
Lloreda, Subsecretary of Foreign Relations in 
charge of the Ministry; Ambassador Kyle, Mrs. 
Kyle; Mrs. Robert F. Woodward, Mr. Woodward; 
Mr. Curtis Vinson of the “Dallas News.” 


SERVICE 
GLIMPSES 


At San José—President Picado in the rear with 

S. Walter Washington, Sra. de Picado in front 

with Mr. Norman Wood of the Inter-American 
Highway, at the wheel. 


Staff of the Consulate at Barranquilla—Front row, 
left to right: Vice Consuls Weldon Litsey and 
George Carnahan, Consul Leonard G. Dawson, 
Vice Consuls Terrance G. Leonhardy and S. Wil- 
son Clark. Back row: Messenger Jesus M. San- 
chez, Clerks Ruth Richter, Carlotta Ortiz, Flor- 
ence Tabaka, Beatrice Whelpley and Frances 
Hopkins, and messenger Pedro Balza. 


Second Secretary Carl Breuer and family—taken 
at Caracas. 
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Arabia. 


. Australia. 


Brazil. 
Canada. 
Ceylon. 
Chile. 
China. 
Congo. 


. Egypt. 

. France. 

. Germany. 

. Great Britain. 
. India. 

. Iran. 

. Italy. 

. Japan. 

. Madagascar. 
. Mexico. 

. New Zealand. 
. Peru. 

. Philippines. 

. Rumania. 

. Spain. 

. United States. 


Agra. 
Athens. 


. Dublin. 


Edinburgh. 


. Florence. 


Granada. 


The Hague. 


. Istanbul. 

. Jerusalem. 

. Leningrad. 

. London. 

. Madrid. 

. Moscow. 

. Oxford. 

. Paris. 

. Peiping. 

. Potsdam. 

. Rio de Janeiro 
. Rome. 

. San Antonio. 
. Seville. 


. Vienna. 


(Continued from page 34) 


Calabrians 
Cambrians 


Creeks 


Lamas 
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Nahuas 


Provencals 

Szeklers 
Tuscans 
Yemenis 


Alhambra 
| 


( 
Pantheon ( 


| 


(Continued on page 38) 
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INSURANCE 


for Foreign Service Officers 


1. Annual policies covering fire, lightning, 
theft, marine and transportation hazards. 


2. Trip policies: (a) covering general aver- 
age and salvage charges, sinking and strand- 
ing, fire and collision; (b) the above plus 
theft and pilferage; (c) all risks of trans- 
portation and navigation (excluding break- 
age unless from external causes, fresh water 
damage and war risks). 


3. War risks coverage, only when goods are 
actually on board the vessel. 


4. Baggage insurance policies. 


5. Jewelry and fur policies, all risks except 
war. 


Use the insurance order forms to be found 
in Shipping Department of Embassy, Lega- 
tion or Consulate; or write giving amount 
and date of policy desired, and origin and 


destination of trip. 


SECURITY STEEL LIFT VANS 


provide the utmost in safety and conveni- 
ence, and are economical as well — saving 


packing costs and saving ocean freight 
charges. 


Security Storage Gompang 


of Washington 
a safe depository 
for over 50 years at 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
District 4040 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 
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WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


Foreign service officers the world over 
realize the advantages of a banking con- 
nection in the Nation’s Capital. Ameri- 
can Security has for years handled the 
banking, trust, and safe deposit needs of 
officials stationed abroad, giving special 
attention to requirements of such clients. 


No matter where you may be stationed, 
you will find that the maintenance of a 
Washington banking connection givesyou 
added security and convenience in finan- 
cial transactions. We invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3,400,000.00 
$4,400,000.00 


MEMBER: 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
NN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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2. 1789. Inauguration of John Quincy Adams 
3. 1794. Boulanger Incident 
4, 1798. Proclamation of Brazilian Independence __ ( 
5. 1807. Rattle of Banker 
6. 1812. Abrogation of the Concordat of 1801 ¢ 3 
7. 1815. War of Austria and Prussia with Denmark... (__ ) 
8. 1822. Conviction of Dreyiue ) 
9. 1825. Eighteenth Amendment 
11. 1839. Second Gladstone Ministry.» 
12. 1847. Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty 4 
13. 1856. Hitler Installed as Chancellor = rs 
14. 1864. Lansing-Ishii Agreement ) 
15. 1868. Election of Leopold I, King of the Belgians ( ) 
16. 1870. Sinking of the Lusitania ) 
17. 1875. Restoration of the Mikado ( ) 
18. 1880. Derning of Moscow ) 
19. 1882. Surrender at Munich _ ) 
20. 1889. Ollivier, Prime Minister ) 
21. 1894. Beginning of the Opium War ) 
22. 1903. Peace of Paris ending the Crimean War ( ) 
23. 1905. Payrie-Aldrich Tariff... ) 
24. 1909. Fall of Robespierre 
25. 1915. War of the Sonderbund ( ) 
26. 1917. British Government Purchase of the Suez 
27. 1919. 3 
28. 1925. Decision in the Tacna-Arica Dispute. ) 
29. 1932. Formation of the Triple Alliance ( ) 
30. 1938. Act of the Congress of Vienna ( ) 
First Inauguration of Washington 3 
3. Haig. Brandywine ( ) 
9. Napoleon III. Omdurman 
14. Taylor. ) 
15. Thomas. ( ) 
16. Togo. ) 
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. American architect. 
. American composer. 
. American explorer. 


American general in the Revolution. 


. American historian. 

. American jurist. 

. American naval officer. 

. American painter. 

. American Secretary of State. 

. British explorer. 

. British general in the American Revolution. 
. Confederate general in the Civil War. 
. English composer. 

. English historian. 

. English painter. 

. English poet. 

. Union general in the Civil War. 


Clinton, Henry - 


Allston, Washington 


Bancroft, George 
Brooke, Rupert 
Clinton, George 


Cram, Ralph Adams 
Dehlgren, John Adolphus Bernard 
Fish, Hamilton 
Hart, Albert Bushnell 
Herbert, Victor 
Hooker, Joseph 
Howe, William 
Johnston, Albert 
Johnston, Joseph Eggleston 
Landor, Walter Savage 
Landseer, Edwin Henry 
Livingstone, David 
Marcy, William Learned 
Perry, Matthew Calbraith 
Pike, Zebulon Montgomery 
Porter, David Dixon _ 
Richardson, Henry Hobson - 
St. Clair, Arthur 
Story, Joseph 
Sullivan, Arthur Seymour 
Taney, Roger Brooke...» 


Trevelyan, George Macaulay 
Wood, Grant 


(Men described in accordance with the positions they hold or have recently held.) 


. Carmona. 


Doriot. 


. Farrell. 


Gebrandy. 


. Heydrich. 


Jordana. 


Keitel. 


. Laurel. 

. Massigli. 
. Mikoyan. 
. Mussert. 
. Pierlot. 
. Romer. 

. Sforza. 

. Stirbey. 
. Subasic. 
. Tanner. 
. Wavell. 
. Woolton. 
. Yonai. 


Argentine President of the Republic 
Belgian Prime Minister 
British Minister of Reconstruction 
British Viceroy of India 
Dutch Prime Minister 
quisiing tender 
Filipino quisling leader 
Finnish Minister of Finance 
French collaborationist 
French Commissioner for Foreign Affairs. 
German Chief of Staff 
German Deputy Protector of Bohemia and 
Italian High Commissioner for the Punish- 
ment of Fascist Crimes >= 
Japanese Minister of the Navy 
Polish Foreign Minister 
Portuguese President of the Republic 
Rumanian pro-ally leader 
Russian Commissar for Foreign Trade 
Spanish Foreign Minister 
Yugoslav Prine Minister 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The responsibilities of GRACE LINE will not end 
with the Victory to which our officers, crews and 
shore staffs are pledged. For “SANTA” ships will 
share with America’s Merchant Marine in the great 
task of forging an enduring peace. To this end, 
GRACE LINE will contribute faster, more efficient 
and economical transportation, fostering trade, 
travel and understanding between the Americas. 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sq. or Rockefeller Center, New York; Washington, 
D. C.; Pittsburgh; Chicago; Detroit; New Orleans; Houston, 
Texas: San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle; Portland, Ore. 
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ALBANY CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 10) 


pointed to reside constantly with each nation of In- 
dians, such person to have no concern in trade but 
to report to Superintendents. 

2. That trade with the Indians be well regulated 
and made subservient to the public interest rather 
than to private gain. 

3. That forts be built for better security of each 
nation and better carrying on of trade with them. 

4. That complaints respecting the lands be looked 
into and injuries redressed. 

That business took up the morning session of 
July 10 and in the afternoon Mr. Franklin’s Plan of 
Union was considered “for their mutual defence 
and security and for extending the British Settle- 
ments in North America.” 

The document treats in detail of many subjects 
that have for today a familiar echo, e.g., the pow- 
ers of the President General and Grand Council. 
Indian trade and purchases, new settlements, the 
raising of soldiers, the question of impressment. 
power to make laws, duties, etc., the issuing of 
money, appointment of officers, filling of vacancies, 
and the important provision had been included that 
in an emergency each colony might act to defend 
itself without waiting for a meetitng to be called. 
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Members of the Grand Council were to be paid 
ten shillings sterling per diem “for services during 
sessions,” and journey to and from the place of 
meeting,—20 miles to be reckoned a day’s journey. 
As for the meeting place, choice went to Philadel- 
phia. And so the Conference ended its labors. 

The plan was later laid before the various assem- 
blies for their consideration, but it died aborning, 
as Hutchinson had predicted. None of the colonial 
assemblies approved it, and the Board of Trade did 
not even recommend it to the notice of the King. 
As Franklin explained, the assemblies all thought 
there was too much prerogative, and in the eyes 
of the home government it had too much of the 
democratic. 

As for the powerful Confederacy of the Six Na- 
tions, it went out of existence following the Revo- 
lution. 

So the Albany Conference was a failure? No. 
It provided the first opportunity for full and free 
discussion among men who had hitherto been names 
to each other. This first halting step gave the con- 
ference idea its impetus. Personal barriers had 
been broken down. When the Stamp Act Congress 
met eleven years later it produced definite enough 
results. The Albany Plan failed of adoption in 
1754, but in history it ranks as the prototype of 
the Constitution. 
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On an endless belt at El Molino, one of the world’s finest coffee mills in Santa Ana, El Salvador, inferior beans are culled 
from the good before they are bagged for export. Photographed for the National Geographic Magazine by Luis Marden. 


} Write timely stories for The Geographic 


ak outstanding importance to the un- narratives and human-interest photographs 
derstanding of today’s tremendous portraying the life about you. Liberal pay- 
developments are geographic facts. ment is made for all material accepted for 
Help diffuse such vital knowledge through this _ publication. Before preparing a manuscript, it 
educational Magazine. As a well-traveled For- would be wise to submit a brief outline of your 
eign Service Officer, you can provide personal proposed article for editorial consideration. 


Gilbert Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor 
The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, Washington 6, D. C. 
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FEDERAL STORAGE 


- COMPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 


and Care of Household Treasures 


Private Rooms for Furniture 
Certified Cold Storage Vaults for Furs 
Rug Cleaning and Storage 
Porto-lockers and Chests for Woolens 
Vaults for Silverware 
Heated Piano and Art Section 
Fumigation Chambers 
Home Inspection and Insurance Service 
Packing and Forwarding 
Nation-wide Long Distance Moving 
(Allied Van Lines) 

Lift Vans for Foreign Shipments 
(Bowling Green) 

Motor Vans for Local Moving 


1701 Florida Ave. ADams 5600 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Officers 


E. K. MORRIS 
President 
HAROLD N. MARSH 
Vice-Pres. and Counsel 
JAMES M. JOHNSTON 
Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
H. RANDOLPH BARBEE 
Secretary 
PAUL E. TOLSON 
Asst. Vice-Pres. 

S. WEBSTER ADAMS 
Asst. Vice-Pres. 

A. RUSSELL BARBEE 
Asst. Secretary 
RAYMOND O. BABB 
Asst. Secretary 


Directors 
BRUCE BAIRD 
H. RANDOLPH BARBEE 
DANIEL L. BORDEN 
M. F. CALNAN 
HENRY P. ERWIN 
D. P. GAILLARD 
JAMES M. JOHNSTON 
HAROLD N. MARSH 
ALLISON N. MILLER 
CARROLL MORGAN 
E. K. MORRIS 
DONALD F. ROBERTS 
FREDERIC N. TOWERS 
GRIFFITH WARFIELD 
ROBERT W. WILSON 


YUEH 
(Continued from page 12) 


nated a young officer at the mission to serve as 
naturalization examiner. A good deal of paper 
work and preliminary examinations were required, 
and the officer had to travel to Assam, to Burma, 
and into China to interview applicants and to com- 
plete the formalities. 

One day the naturalization officer informed Mer- 
rell that a group of cases were ready for final 
action, which consisted of administering the oath 
of American citizenship and delivery of certificates. 
The officer asked for authority to perform the neces- 
sary travel, which would include a brief visit into 
China. Merrell signed the routine authorization. 
“Incidentally.” the examiner added, “here is an ap- 
plication I received this morning. It is the first 
one we've had from a person of the Chinese race. 
It was filed under the new law which permits per- 
sons of the Chinese race to become naturalized. 
I’ve only glanced at the file, but it seems to concern 
a soldier in General Stilwell’s comand in Burma 
who is reported to be doing outstanding work with 
the Chinese troops the Americans have been train- 
ing. I see he is not only completely bi-lingual but 
his recommendation adds that he understands the 
psychology both of the Chinese and American 
troops reasonably well. His officers are anxious 
for him to be able to fulfill a desire he has often 
expressed of becoming an American citizen.” 

Leafing through the file, he added with aston- 
ishment, “Look here. He gives you and Mr. How- 
ard Bucknell as references.” 

“Let me see the file.” said Mr. Merrell. 

In relating the story to me correctly, Merrell ad- 
mits that his hand quivered considerably as he 
reached for the dossier, which included a photo- 
graph of the applicant. There he saw the smiling 
face of Yueh, in an American soldier’s uniform, 
as proud as though the single stripe on his sleeve 
were a General’s star. The file showed that Yueh 
had joined the American Army in the U. S. and had 
been sent to Burma as interpreter with the American 
officers training Chinese troops in that theatre. 

Yueh was, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the first American soldier of the Chinese race 
ever to be naturalized as an American citizen. 

Many American Foreign Service Officers have 
contributed to Yueh’s education during the past 
23 years, but Howard Bucknell, who until recently 
was counsellor of the American Embassy in London 
and is now an official of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, and George 
Merrell, newly designated American Commissioner 
in New Delhi, stood in loco parentes in the drama 
of the making of this American. 
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Television Station 
was Pioneered... 


In the gay Paris of 1937 

Wide-eyed throngs 

Seeking the new and different 

At the famous International Exposition 
Found it in Television... 

And marvelled at the magic of pictures 
That danced invisibly through the air 
From atop the Eiffel Tower 

To receivers in the city below 


Designing and installing 

The mighty transmitting station... 
Connecting it by mammoth and unique cable 
To the tower-top antenna... 
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How the Great Eiffel Tower 


All the countless and unprecedented 
Precision engineering details 

Involved in building 

The greatest television station 

The world had ever known... 

Were entrusted to IT&T’s French Associate 
Le Matériel Téléphonique . . . 

Already famous for pioneering 

The “Microwave” . . . 

Forerunner of modern television technique 


Today IT&T 

With its international experience and resources 

In television . . . communications . . . electronics. .. 
Is continuing 

To broaden man’s horizon . . . 

Continuing to beckon him 

Toward a peaceful, progressive 

One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


— 
| 


YEARS 
DISTINCTION 


It is more than 80 years since the Bacardi family first 
delighted connoisseurs with that smooth, magnificent 
liquor—known the world over as Bacardi. Since then, 
many honors have been bestowed on this famous name. 
Indeed, 35 medals for excellence have been awarded 
Bacardi at International Expositions. But our supreme 
distinction is your praise . .. when you sip a refreshing 
Bacardi Cocktail or a luxurious Bacardi Collins... 
when you say with heartfelt satisfaction —“ Yes, it’s true, 


GOLD LABEL...Straight...er in Highballs = 


(fy 
(Ky 
V7, 
nothing can replace Bacardi!” 
J WHITE LABEL... Straight ...or in Cocktoils 


Arnold. 

. Bergson. 
Brooks. 
Carlyle. 
Clausewitz. 
Conrad. 
Darwin. 
Dewey. 

. Disraeli. 
10. Einstein. 
11. Emerson. 
12. Freeman. 
13. Freud. 
14. Gibbon. 
15. Hugo. 
16. Ibsen. 
17. Johnson. 
18. Lewis. 
19. Macaulay. 
. Mann. 
21. Mill. 

. Napoleon III. 
23. Nietzsche. 
. Shaw. 

. Taine. 

. Thoreau. 
. Tolstoy. 

. Vablen. 

. Whitman. 
. Zola. 


(Continued from page 39) 


Back to Methuselah 
Cultures and Anarchy 4 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (_ ) 
Democracy and Education. 
The Flowering of New England. 
General Theory of Relativity...» 
The History of England from the Accession 
History of English Literature 
The Instinct of Workmanship. “4 
Interpretation of Dreams ) 
The Kingdom of God Is Within You (<3 
The Lives of the Poets. 
Society and Solitude 
Thes Speke Zarathustra. 
Zodlogy of the Voyage of H. M.S. Beagle.  ( ) 


(To be continued in a subsequent issue) 


CONVERSATION OVERHEARD DURING ‘A BAD DREAM 


By RayMonpD BAsTIANELLO 

When I first came to the Visa Office and visa 
work was new to me, the language used by the 
other consular officers, when they spoke informally 
of their visa cases worried me considerably. Some- 
times I felt that the strain of study had been too 
great for me, that probably I had learned too fast. 
I am setting down below a skit to describe my 
impressions listening attentively to the visa jargon 
tossed about by the visa officers during one of 


these jam sessions, in the first days of my ap-. 


prentisage. 

a.—Did you hear about poor Mendez Mendez? 

b.—No. What?. 

a.—Last Monday he was coming out of the Visa 
Office when suddenly he collapsed on the sidewalk. 
They rushed him to the-nearest border but he was 
excluded before they could do anything. 

b.—How awful! What was it? Heart? 

a.—No, imagine,—advanced ACL! 

b.—No, not really! He was so young. Tsk, tsk, 
tsk. Was he married? 

a.—Yes: Left a wife and two unexpired border 
crossing cards. 
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. Vice Consul, Mexico, D. F. 


b.—Gosh. how dreadful. Unbelievable. He was 
the best refusal in town. And yet, only last month, 
good friend of mine,—had pots of three tows,— 
came down with a bad case of NIV. His wife not 
thinking it very serious did not call the doctor.— 
merely gave him a hot transit certificate and a 
couple of BC tablets. During the night he became 
feverish and his temperature reached 811.11. By 
morning it had developed into an honest-to-goodness 
NQIV. 

a.—That’s deadly. Did they revalidate him? 

b.—They wanted to but he had insufficient funds. 

a.—Did they try affidavits? 

b.—They tried everything. Affidavits, letters of 
recommendation, letters of support, letters of credit, 
—everything. Even tried relaxed procedure. After 
the first sponsor he was a little better. But he 
reapplied and they had to give him a second spon- 
sor. But he never made it. 

a.—Debarred? 

b.—Yep, debarred, deported and defrosted. Bur- 
ied him next morning in the Ninth Proviso. 
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BARR SERVICE 


Thirty Years of Continuous Service to 
Exporters and Importers 


International 


SHIPPING AGENTS 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FREIGHT AND CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS 


INSURANCE 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY | 


is able to help its clients achieve that most 
important factor in international trade— 
mutual understanding and confidence be- 
tween seller and buyer. 


For thirty years BARR SHIPPING COM- 
PANY has dealt with exporters and import- 
ers in a score of foreign countries, and 
experience is a good teacher. 


In the export business, perhaps move than 
in any other, it is fundamentally true that: 


GOODWILL is an asset 
Whose Market Value Never Fluctuates 


On request, we will mail you a copy of « booklet 
containing American Foreign Trade Definitions. 


BARR SHIPPING 
COMPANY 


- HARRY K. BARR, President 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
CABLE: — All Codes — BARRSHIPCO 


ANSWERS TO 1945 SELECTED QUESTIONS 


THIRD GENERAL 
Type A 


7+. B+. b+ +, 
0 4,8 4844+, 
64.6640 64, 84,82 — 
84,084.58 4,0 
+, +, 6 +, & 4, 


Type B 


Geographical names: 7, 3, 17, 23, 11, 12, 8, 5, 
18, 20, 2, 19, 1, 15, 14, 21, 13, 6, 4, 24, 25, 9, 
16, 10, 22. 


World War II Scenes: 4, 2, 10, 8. 7, 9. 5, 6, 1, 3. 


Tribes: 25, 2, 13, 15, 12, 25, 12, 4, 25, 23, 24, 
7, 17, 7, 13, 18, 14, 24, 13, 10, 10, 13, 5, 21, 22, 
15, 1, 1, 24, 13. 


Buildings: 20, 6, 14, 9, 10, 4, 18, 13, 15, 15 or 
19, 2, 7; 5, 12, 19, 17, 8, 1, 15, 15, 5, EH. 


Dates: 4, 9, 20, 8, 1, 23, 14, 21, 27, 5, 18, 22, 
29, 26, 10, 25, 15, 6, 30, 16, 11, 13, 24, 3, 12, 17, 
28, 19, 7, 2. 


Battles: 5, 11, 17, 1, 12, 7, 8, 15, 4, 14, 8, 8, 6, 
11, 9, 5, 16, 17. 


Famous men: 8, 5, 16, 4, 1 
11, 12, 12, 16, 15, 10, 9, 3 or 
13, 6, 14, 8. 


Contemporary men: 3, 12, 19, 18, 4, 11, 8, 17, 
2, 9, 7, 5, 14, 20, 13, 1, 15, 10, 6, 16. 


Authors: 18, 24, 1, 14, 8, 21, 3, 4, 10, 30, 16, 
19, 25, 22, 28, 13, 27, 2, 29, 12, 17, 6, 20, 15. § 
11, 9, 23, 26, 7. 
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HENRY F. GRADY 
(Continued from page 33) 


Mayor Lapham to cooperate with the Department in 
arranging local entertainment for the delegates. As 
a result, Mr. Grady took a prominent part in the 
various social activities of the Conference. 
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eres Front-line Proof that 


YOU CAN RELY ON LYCOMING! 


If ever life hung on sheer engine dependability, it’s with the <a 
pilots of the artillery observation planes that help “spot” the 
artillery fire on the battle fronts. 


You’ve read about them here and there. Unarmed and unar- 
mored, they take off or sit down on almost any level spot. . . 
even on highways in the battle zone. In flight, against the wind, 
they all but stand still in the air while the observer helps the gun 
crew put the shells right where they need to go. 


More likely than not these “eyes of the artillery” are powered 
by Lycoming, and they do a whale of a job. If you know 
Lycoming’s history, this won’t surprise you. If you’re going to i 0? 
fly later on, make note of it. J 

Pre-war. . . at-war. . . post-war . . . dependability is just 
another way to say “Power my plane with a Lycoming!” 


ALA 


LYCOMING, MODEL 0-145 


DEVELOPING 65 H.P. AT 2550 RPM. 


LYCOMING 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES. . . 55-300 H. P.. 
a Lycoming Division 
Avco The Aviation Corporation 
Dept. E-10, Williamsport, Pa. 


POWERED BY LYCOMING—THE ENGINE WITH A PROVEN PAST AND A SURE FUTURE 
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Old World 
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he OVER A HUNDRED YEARS, of all the 
world’s great, intercontinental trade 
routes, the North Atlantic has been the great- 
est... And, as you will remember, all of the 
fastest and largest prewar steamships on this 
route were built and operated by European 
nations. 


Then, in 1939, the United States of America 
found a new way to the old world—by over-ocean 
plane. The first, regular scheduled plane service 
established over this route by an international 
airlime was pioneered by the Clippers of Pan 
American World Airways in 1939. 


Furthermore, service to Foynes (with connec- 
tions via British Overseas Airways to London) 
and service to Lisbon, have been maintained on 
regular schedule ever since. 

* * * 

Today, of course, Pan American’s routes all 
over the world are war routes . . . Essential pas- 
sengers and cargo and mail are carried aboard the 


PAN AMERICAN ag 


Clippers. But, even now, service is. available for 
qualified civilian passengers and Clipper Express 
to 46 of the sixty-eight countries and colonies to 
which Pan American had pioneered service before 


Pearl Harbor. These 46 are: 


Alaska Curacao, NWI Mexico 
Antigua, BWI Dominican Re- Newfoundland 
Argentina public Nicaragua 
Azores Ecuador Panama 
Bahamas Eire Paraguay 
Belgian Congo El Salvador Peru 
a! French Guiana Portugal 

olivia French W. Africa 
Brazil Guadeloupe, FWI 
British Guiana Guatemala 
Canada Haiti St. Lucia, BWI 
Canal Zone Hawaii St. Thomas, V. I. 
Chile Honduras Surinam 
Colombia Jamaica, BWI Trinidad, BWI 
Costa Rica Liberia Uruguay 
Cuba Martinique, FWI Venezuela 


If you need to fly today to any of the above places, 
please consult your Travel Agent or your local Pan 
American office. They will be glad to give you sched- 
ules, rates, and other up-to-the-minute information. 
For Clipper Express, call Pan American’s nearest office 
anywhere in the world. 


Arrwars 
The System of the Flying Clippers 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


(Continued from page 15) 


taxation, and so on even to aviation techniques and 
industrial chemistry. 

There will have to be more, however, and for 
considerations of sheer numbers some of them will 
have to be new appointees. If they are to be per- 
manently abroad they should preferably be in the 
Foreign Service. Whether they are classified in a 
separate specialist corps, or auxiliary Foreign Serv- 
ice, or incorporated in the regular Foreign Service 
should depend upon their possession of the other 
broader qualifications possessed by the specialists 
already in it in addition to their special skills. 
Pending Legislation 

The bill now before Congress for amendment of 
our basic legislation represents a wholly construc- 
tive step forward. It is to be hoped that it will pass 
soon. 

To the major point of controversy arising out of 
it, the appointment of new men to other grades than 
the lowest, one can only reiterate the point* that the 
Service must either be big enough to perform its 
functions adequately or be pushed aside to have 
them performed by others. The Service is now too 
small to perform them adequately, and it would be 
impossible to enlarge it either quickly or suitably 
enough by appointments to the unclassified grades 
alone. It is regrettable that the Service has been 
permitted to become so small, but it has done so, 
and in planning its improvement we are obliged to 
start with what we have today—not with what we 
should have. Those officers who oppose such ap- 
pointments are laboring under a mistaken idea of 
their own interests. The position and effectiveness 
of the individual officer goes up or down as the 
ability and prestige of the Service as a whole rises 
or falls. Properly selected, additional officers can 
greatly improve the effectiveness of the Service and 
hence the position of every individual already in it. 
Even an aristocracy is always improved by the in- 
jection of new blood, judiciously selected. 

Selection of Officers 

The Service seeks many of the characteristics for 
which Rhodes scholars are chosen. Do we follow 
similar methods for determining them? Provision 
is already made for evaluating intangibles in the 
oral examination, but they cannot be determined 
there alone. Does the examining board have before 
it the opinions of former teachers, employers and 
others who have had an opportunity to observe the 
candidate over a long period of time? 

*Well put by Walton Ferris in his excellent article on the 
Auxiliary Service in the Foreign Service Journat for 
July 1944. 


Juty, 1945 


Illustrious symbol of unexcelled 
purity .. . for almost a century 
the cordial favorite of Embassy, 
Legation and Consulate mem- 
bers the world over. Readily 
obtainable from the States. 


Enjoyed the World Over since 1845 


land 


BOTTLED ONLY AT THE SPRING 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS 
Poland Spring, Maine 
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After appointment more use should be made of 
the probation of five years already provided for. 
In practice a man once commissioned is seldom dis- 
missed from probation except for flagrant miscon- 
duct. If dismissal ever overtakes him it is usually 
late in his career when it is more difficult. Dismis- 
sal while on duty abroad causes hardship, which 
deters it, simply by virtue of the fact that he is away 
from home and has lost his connections in the Unit- 
ed States. The man who is not good enough for the 
Service, but not bad enough to dismiss, should be 
detached from the Service and given a position in 
the Department, whence the transition to some other 
job would be easy or where he could stay on if he 
chose without harm. Disabilities for foreign service 
would not usually matter in the Department where 
there is such a variety of work of all grades to be 
done. 

Selection of officers for promotion seems to waver 
between the principles of efficiency and seniority, 
with the latter constituting the rule and the former 
the exception. 

Mechanically, the present system of making pro- 
motion lists* is sound (although of course it can 
result in either the promotion of all officers on a 
strict basis of seniority or of none but excellent 
officers depending upon the ratio of lapses to eligi- 
ble officers, which in turn depends on promotion 
policy as expressed in the two-year or 18-month 
rule). 

However, biennial efficiency ratings must fre- 
quently expire without ever being reflected in the 
promotion list, for better or for worse, since the . 
interval between promotions almost invariably ex- 
ceeds two years. Would it not be more accurate to 
base promotions not merely on the last available 
biennial rating but on an average of several? 
Operations 

Representation allowances should be designed to 
meet only those expenses—but all those expenses— 
which must be incurred by individual officers for 


the sole benefit of the government. They should not 


be called “representation,” which is a bad name 
connoting ostentation, but rather what they are, 
simply “expense” allotments. They should be al- 
loted not to individuals but to the office, like funds 
for local transportation, to keep them in their 
proper character of expenses of the office, purely 
for the benefit of the government. Entertainment 
and other expenses incurred individually by all offi- 
cers should be chargeable against them according 
to the extent to which the Department and the chief 
of the mission or consular office consider it desira- 
ble to incur them in the public interest. Chargeable 


*Described in the ForeiGn Service JourNAL for August 
1944, 
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“‘Boy, That’s Tobacco!” Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin. 


bo Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— 
So Free and Easy on the Draw... 


Copyright 1044, The American Company 


expenses should include not only isolated instances 
of entertaining, which might vary according to un- 
expected needs, but also items of general overhead 
expenses of a continuing kind such as maintenance, 
on a yearly basis, of servants necessary to effective 
representational duties. 

Salaries were properly adjusted in the 1930's. 
Since then their ratio to salaries in the United 
States for similar services has been allowed to de- 
cline by perhaps 25 per cent, particularly in the 
lower middle grades, with severe damage to morale. 

An auxiliary officer has just resigned to take a 
private position at $20,000. He liked the Service 
so much he would have chosen to stay on at $6,000, 
but it only offered him $5,000. This illustrates the 
great non-pecuniary drawing power of the Service. 
It also illustrates the way in which that drawing 
power is now being used to save a little money rath- 
er than to attract or retain the better men. 

Communications are a vital element in our efh- 
-ciency. We need (a) better equipment and methods 
for transmitting secret messages, and (b) improve- 
ments in the present slow procedure for drafting 
and initialing action papers in the Department, and 
circulating them among its divisions. 

Files are practically useless as now kept. The vast 
amount of valuable information flowing into them 
should be classified, indexed and preserved in a 
modern system from which it can be recalled quick- 
ly for reference whenever desired. It could then be 
utilized not merely for its “spot” value as it arrives, 
but also as a cumulative fund of information for 
reference. We need more business machines and 
business-like systems for handling papers. 

Team-work should become more highly devel- 
oped. Departmental and field officers should be in 
closer touch with each other. Official communica- 
tions should be supplemented (though not sup- 
planted) by a lively personal correspondence. Dif- 
ferent posts with mutual interests should keep each 
other informed about them. Foreign Service offi- 
-cers should be brought to Washington for more 
frequent, shorter periods of duty, and Departmental 
officers should visit field offices occasionally. Of- 
fices abroad should be kept abreast of developments 
_at home, and of general gackground policies and 
objectives in addition to those which concern them 
directly. One of the greatest handicaps of the 
American diplomatic representative is the tendency 
to lose touch with the country he represents. During 
the past two years many of them have had occasion 
to be grateful to outposts of the Office of War In- 
formation for timely news of the United States. 

Planning and research needs will make it increas- 
ingly desirable to develop functions like those of 
the Policy Committee, the Committee on Post-War 
Policies, the Office of Special Political Affairs and 


the Division of Territorial Studies. We may want 
to develop a foreign policy Advisory Council com- 
prising a number of permanent members perform- 
ing functions analogous to those performed for an 
army by its general staff, joined occasionally by 
representatives of the War, Navy, Treasury and 
other departments, and possibly by leaders in vari- 
ous fields outside the government for ad hoc con- 
sideration of particular problems. ‘ 

War Divisions of the Department are performing 
valuable services that are merging into long-term 
post-war work. They should now be converted into 
permanent units in which their high caliber per- 
sonnel can be retained on a permanent basis. 

Geographical divisions of the Department should 
be staffed in such a way that each “country desk” 
will have both a Foreign Service officer, for freshness 
from the field, and a Departmental officer, for con- 
tinuity. The volume of detail which they must han- 
dle should not be permitted to crowd out their more 
important functions in the policy forming process. 
Too often the “country desk” officer has been kept 
so busy by the sheer volume of papers passing over 
his desk as to be unable to do anything but veto 
papers or refer them to higher authority. This 
passive function should give way to the more posi- 
tive, constructive one of participating more in the 
actual drafting of papers, initiating recommenda- 
tions to his chiefs, and periodically drawing up 
comprehensive reviews and analyses of political 
conditions in his country and their significance for 
the United States. 

Personnel Relations 

Officers should be encouraged to write and speak 
more freely to personnel officers, about not only 
their problems and complaints, but also about their 
interests and plans. Personnel officers should reg- 
ularly offer them advice and comment. Efficiency 
records are secret, but from them the chief of per- 
sonnel can, and should, give every officer a com- 
mendation on his good points, and friendly, frank 
advice regarding his faults, suggesting directions 
in which to strive for improvement, for which there 
jis room in most cases, to the benefit of both the in- 
dividual and the Service. 

The present essay contest, the open discussion of 
its subject in the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL this 
year, and the current activities of the new Joint 
Survey Group and Planning Staff of the Foreign 
Service, have all aroused an intense interest in the 
improvement of the Service which should contribute 
greatly to its soundness and usefulness. As a final 
recommendation towards that end, it is suggested 
that this interest be made permanent by inviting 
continuing criticism and suggestions hereafter, and 
by providing channels through which they may be 
given consideration in the future. 
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NATIONS MUST SPEAK TO NATIONS 
——s the peoples of the earth 


S MEN AND WOMEN of the world reach across na- 
tional boundaries—understand the character and 
culture of each other—they will find a common pur- 
pose to unite in a world organization for peace, prog- 
ress and prosperity. 


Through « inications and the exchange of ideas, 
as well as products, will come understanding and mutual 
confidence. Like people, nations need friends. 


Radio broadcasting offers an invaluable service to 
world security. It gives wings to words—in a matter of 
seconds transports the voice of Liberty around the world. 


The tree of Liberty may indeed be a radio tower. 
Where radio enjoys complete freedom of the air and is 
used as an international instrument to enlighten the 
world it will help to foster the brotherhood for peace 
which all nations desire. Through radio broadcasting 
nations are brought together in an alliance in which 
culture, history and the ways of life of each is enriched 
for the benefit of all nations. 


If each nation recognizes that it is to its own self- 
interest to speak to other nations—to listen to its 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 


neighbors—in the freest possible exchange of ideas, 
mankind will have gone a long way to attaining and 
preserving the peace of the future. 


RCA—the Radio Corporation of America—takes. 
pride in promoting better understanding between na- 
tions, through RCA broadcasting equipment. More than 
a score of RCA 50,000 watt short-wave broadcast trans- 
mitters serve within the framework of the United Na- 


tions to speed international broadcast c nications. 


RCA’s unmatched experience and technical skill in 
producing all types of radio equipment has made 
RCA the world’s foremost radio manufacturer. 


RCA’s post-war broadcast transmitters will include 
types in all power ranges—AM, FM and Television. 
Over them, nations will speak to nations—to the peo- 
ples of the earth. 


* * * 


This advertisement appeared in San Francisco news- 
papers during the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization. 


AMERICA 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, CAMDEN, N. J. 
RCA LEADS THE WAY .. In Radio . . Television. . Tubes . . Phonographs . . Records . . Electronics 


Send your international telegrams the modern way . . . “Via RCA” 
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Overseas Branches 


ARGENTINA CUBA PERU 
Buenos Aires Havana Lima 
Flores Cuatro Caminos 
( Buenos Aires) (Havana) 
Plaza Once Galiano PUERTO 
( Buenes Aires) ( Havana) RICO 
Rosario La Lonja San Juan 
( Havana) Arecibo 
BRAZIL Caibarien 
Rio de Janeiro Cardenas a 
Pernambuco Manzanillo 
Santos Matanzas P 
Sao Paulo Santiago — 
CANAL 
Cristobal London PANAMA 
117, Old Broad St. Panama 
CHILE 11,Waterloo Place 
Santiago 
Valparaiso INDIA URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
Bogéta 
Barranquilla MEXICO VENEZUELA 
Medellin Mexico City Caracas 


66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Correspondent Banks in Every Commercially 
Important City of the World 


When traveling carry NCB Letters of Credit 
or Travelers’ Checks. They safeguard and 
make your money easily available for your use. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ON TELEGRAPH HILL 
(Continued from page 17) 


in 1933 by the Park Commission at a cost to Mrs. 
Lillian V. Coit of $125,000 and is dedicated to the 
Pioneers of San Francisco. It is a cylindrical tow- 
er of reinforced concrete and steel. From 2,500 to 
3,000 people visit the Tower weekly, taking an ele- 
vator to its windowed high balcony. 


The view from Coit Tower is a magnificent sweep 
of hills, bay, skyscraping business district, and pier- 
lined waterfront. Down below is a sea of roofs, gas 
tanks, warehouses, switchyards, interspersed by yel- 
low ragged cliffs too steep for houses. You relax 
from the steepness by looking to the long horizontal 
arches of the great bridges. 


Your thought is confused by the impact of the 
tremendous scene, and your eye seeks relief at a 
familiar landmark. Less than a mile out in the sea 
of roofs is a tiny green plaza, recognized as Ports- 
mouth Square. In the middle of it is a little cluster 
of Lombardy poplars. 


You remember that these trees shelter the granite 
monument to Robert Louis Stevenson, capped by a 
bronze model of the imaginary galleon Hispaniola, 
of “Treasure Island.” Thereabouts in 1879, R. L. S. 
took literary communion with sailors, loafers, chil- 
dren, and the drifters of the city. In the sunshine 
there he fought for his health, and longed for far- 
away Scotland. Sometimes he walked up Telegraph 
Hill to “Little Italy,” which, he wrote, “was a fac- 
vourite haunt of mine.” 


I went again to Telegraph Hill in the evening, by 
long walk up steep Kearny Street, guided by Coit 
Tower which I had seen almost from Market. Fog 
was drifting over the city and bay as I arrived at the 
hilltop. City lights cast an amber glow into the fog 
clouds above Nob Hill, like nicotine coloring an old 
meerschaum pipebowl. Bright lights played above 
the Prison Isle. Rotating beacons on the high Bay 
Bridge towers cast a ruby shaft into the fog, and 
trains flashed across that bridge from time to time. 
Out toward the Golden Gate, a long arc of dulled 
pearls was all that one saw of the suspension bridge. 
Ferry Tower was bathed with floodlights and stood 
forth grandily in the city like a meretricious toy. 

San Francisco seemed a weird No-Man’s Land as 
the night-fog slowly enveloped Telegraph Hill. 
There was scant comfort in the lonely sounds from 
the Bay: the fog horn somewhere in the night, a 
sledge hammer pounding an iron plate of some ship 
under repair; a locomotive whistle from the Oak- 
land side; the dulled medley of street traffic, and 
boy-and-girl voices on the near park benches. 


The eucalyptus and cypress trees were dark and 
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The 300,000 different products, manufactured in twenty-five great 
factozies, are evidence of Westinghouse leadership in everything 
electrical. Coupled with that leadership is a world-wide reputation 
for reliable performance and advanced design. 

All Westinghouse products . . . from mighty battleship turbines 
to tiny grain-of-wheat lamps . . . from household refrigerators to 
x-ray apparatus . . . are developments of Research and Engineering 
skill and are manufactured under careful quality control. 

For territories where Westinghouse is not adequately represented, 
inquiries will be welcomed from those in a position to render the 
type of service expected of Westinghouse distributors. Further 

information may be obtained from Fred A. Rall, 
Distributor Sales Manager, Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, U.S. A. 


Those who know Quality insist on Westinghouse 


forbidding as | walked back down Telegraph Hill. 
The cosmopolitan Hill seemed somehow to be at 
the very center of the world. The holding of a 


United Nations Conference at San Francisco was 


logical after all. 


DIPLOMAT FOUGHT NAZIS 
(Continued from page 21) 


American consulate—the first ever to be established 
there. 


The reason for this move became apparent on 
November 8 when Allied forces invaded North 
Africa and all American consulates in France were 
closed—it was the hope that a listening post might 
be maintained in Monaco. 


But the Italians moved in and on November 17 
took Mr. Orebaugh a prisoner. On November 30 
he was put on a train for Italy. There he was held 
for months under bad conditions at Gubbio before 
being transferred to a pleasant resort hotel at Peru- 
gia on March 22, 1943. 


Life at Perugia was uneventful until the Badoglio 
government armistice with the Allies was announced 
the following September 8. Within a couple of 
days, Mr. Orebaugh said, he heard that the Ger- 
mans were only a few miles away and “I made 
up my mind to have a try at escaping” rather than 
wait for possible diplomatic exchange. 


The escape consisted simply of packing his be- 
longings and walking to a previously arranged hide- 
out, a room with a friendly Italian family on the 
third floor of an old building. | 

From this hideout, always hoping for a quick 
Allied victory that would end his worries, he got 
in touch with his Austrian friend in another town, 
who furnished him money and a false identity card 
while he grew a beard. 

As the weeks went by Mr. Orebaugh heard there 
were a number of patriots and British and Ameri- 
can escaped prisoners of war hiding out in a moun- 
tainous district northeast of Perugia, and managed 
to establish contact with one of their leaders. 


On January 20, 1944, a peasant member of the 
patriot group accompanied him on a train and 
walking trip to its headquarters. On the train, he 
said, “I shared my seat with two German officers 
who unsuspectingly engaged me in conversation in 
broken Italian.” 

At the San Faustino patriot headquarters Mr. 
Orebaugh talked with several anti-Fascist Italian 
officers and became convinced that he could be of 
some help in acquiring supplies of arms and con- 
solidating into an effective organization various 
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small resistance groups scattered about the region. 

On January 22 a peasant led him to the home of 
a farmer where he was to live, off and on, for more 
than two months. 


“For hours,” he recalled, “we walked up and 
down hills, scrambled over rocks and _ leaped 
streams. We purposely traveled by unfrequented 
trails to avoid meeting people. At 11 p.m. we ar- 
rived at our destination and I was made welcome 
by the farmer. 


“Much to my surprise I learned that I was to 
bunk in a single bed, next to the double bed in 
which he and his wife and two children slept. 
Neither he nor his wife would listen to my protests 
that I was placing them to great inconvenience.” 


No sooner was Mr. Orebaugh established there 
than he learned that his Austrian friend had ar- 
rived in Perugia with cars and all necessary passes 
to get into Rome. He decided not to go, how- 
ever, because “by this time I had become deeply 
interested in the patriot movement.” His wealthy 
friend was disappointed, but nevertheless contribu- 
ted 100,000 lira to the partisan group. 

Mr. Orebaugh sat in on an important planning 
meeting of Italians and escaped British and Ameri- 
can officers on January 27. They approved a mes- 
sage be drafted to the Allied military command in 
Italy, describing the strength of the patriot forces, 
their need for supplies, and specifying in detail 
where such supplies could be dropped safely from 
airplanes. This message was taken to Florence and 
sent out over a clandestine radio station there. 


Treachery soon caused trouble with the carefully 
laid plans, however. The owner of a villa which 
had been used as headquarters was arrested. An 
Italian colonel who had been a leader of the Parti- 
san group disappeared. A young Italian who had 
worked with them had turned informer and given 
the Germans and Fascists enough information to 
mean the death penalty for Mr. Orebaugh and the 
other leaders—if caught. 


What was more, the two arrested leaders alone 
knew the hiding place of most of the arms and 
ammunition which the patriots had buried months 
before. This cache could not be found. 

“The second half of February and the first part 
of March, which we had hoped would see the carry- 
ing out of several important operations,” Mr. Ore- 
baugh recalled, “were largely lost in futile search 
and in readjusting ourselves to the situation. 

“Nevertheless, despite the fact that we knew it 
would be hard sledding with the limited resources 
at our disposal, no one thought of quitting. 

“Even the knowledge that the Fascists and Ger- 
mans knew the names of all our officers and our 
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Old Friends 


from Home! 


ME RITO "Phase is a traditional friendliness in 


NO.120 
SHERRY 
DRY 


these famous brands that have made 
them the favorites of generations of 


Americans. There is friendliness in their 


rich, smooth, mellow flavor, rare qual- 


ity and good cheer. ae 


We appreciate the past privilege of 


serving members of the Foreign Service 
missions and hope we may continue to “ 


contribute to their enjoyment in the 


Blend 
tshey-A len 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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strength in arms did not frighten us. We still had 
the 100 per cent support of the peasants, a moun- 
tainous district ideally suited to guerrilla warfare 
and the expectation that the Allies would send us 
arms and supplies within a reasonable length of 
time.” 

Mr. Orebaugh would say little about his own 
leadership role in the Partisan organization, but 
admitted that “throughout this period I personally 
directed many of the activities of the organization 
—there being no one else to assume this role.” 


During the latter part of March, he recalled, the 
band’s operations, in addition to “usual” foot- 
procurement sorties, included an attack on a Fascist 
barracks near Scheggia, a raid on a warehouse in 
the Cagli district where 1,000 blankets were seized. 
and several ambushes of German truck convoys. 


In a neighboring district, another Partisan group 
known as the Cantiano band fought a pitched battle 
with Germans and Fascists near Pianello on March 
25. The Partisans had 121 men; the enemy 800. 
Firmly intrenched on a hill the Partisans killed be- 
tween 150 and 180 of the enemy and lost only one 
killed and two wounded. Mr. Orebaugh said he 
personally checked the number of German dead. 

This engagement left the Patriots with very little 
ammunition. A few days later Mr. Orebaugh con- 
ferred with leaders of the two neighboring groups 
and “it was agreed that the interests of all con- 
cerned might be best served were I to attempt to 
go behind the Allied lines and press for the sending 
of immediate help.” A British captain—one of the 
thousands of escaped prisoners of war—agreed to 
remain behind to take charge of eventual dropping 
of supplies by plane and Mr. Orebaugh made his 
arrangements for the hazardous journey. 

He set out on foot, with Giovanni as an armed 
escort, on April 2. 

“On this journey,” he recalled, “as always while 
traveling in German-occupied Italy, we slept and 
ate at the houses of peasant:. These good people 
would invariably receive us hospitably after their 
initial suspicions were overcome and would go to 
great lengths to provide us with food and sleeping 
accommodations. 

“I have personally slept in several hundred peas- 
ants’ houses and have never had the slightest fear 
of being informed on. . 

“Their hearts, as thousands of escaped Allied 
prisoners of war whom they helped can testify, 
were solidly with us in this war.” 


After several other close calls from German and 
Fascist patrols in addition to the incident in Cal- 


derola, Mr. Orebaugh and his peasant companion 


reached the Adriatic coast on their fifth night of 
walking. There he made contact with an Allied 
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agent to arrange to go by boat down the coast to a 
point behind the Allied lines. 

Several days of waiting were spent in a peasant’s 
home near the seaside. Several British and Ameri- 
can Army officers—including three British briga- 
diers and a young earl serving as a lieutenant— 
also were waiting for the same kind of transporta- 
tion after escaping from prisoner-of-war camps. 


One morning, Mr. Orebaugh and the British earl 
had just finished their breakfast of roasted barley 
coffee and two dry hunks of bread “when one of the 
little girls of the household rushed in saying that 
the Germans were outside.” 


“Being used to false alarms,” Mr. Orebaugh con- 
tinued, “I cautiously peered out. This time there 
was no mistake. Three Germans were on the point 
of walking up the steps. 

“The earl and I hastened into the back room 
while one of the family went out and around the 
house to set up a ladder to enable us to get away by 
climbing down from a terrace in the rear. 

“Once down the ladder, we sank down a hill 
sloping to a stream and hid ourselves in the bushes. 
We stayed there for about an hour and then, being 
informed that the Germans had gone away, we 
climbed up the hill to another house where a Brit- 
ish captain and American pilot were staying. 

“Hardly had we arrived there when the peasant 
came running up to exclaim that Fascists were com- 
ing up the hill. 

“It was only too true. Looking around the cor- 
ner of the house, we saw six Blackshirts jump the 
stream and begin to walk up the path in our 
direction. 

“With the peasant now shaking with terror and 
crying ‘Via, via,’ the four of us left in the opposite 
direction. 

“The Fascists did not see us until we were some 
distance away and then a rise of ground cut us off 
entirely from their sight. We took advantage of 
this to hide in a wheat field. 

“The grain was about 18 inches high and afford- 
ed us pretty good cover. After about an‘hour, two 
of the Fascists headed in our direction, and my 
companions advised moving on. Every few min- 
utes the Fascists would fire their rifles, apparently 
in order to scare us into showing ourselves. 

“I urged that we remain where we were, arguing 
that this was the safer course. However, the others 
elected to leave, and I, not wanting to remain where 
the grain was so badly trampled, crept on all fours 
to the edge of the field. 

“The two Fascists passed within 20 feet of us. 
Distinctly I heard one of them say that we were 
most probably hiding in the center of the field. 

“T remained perfectly motionless for an hour and 
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While on Assignment... 


A GOOD EDUCATION 


FOR YOUR CHILD 


This famous school, with a successful achieve- 
ment record, will give your child sound school- 
ing wherever you live. Widely used by State 
Department members. Courses from Kindergar- 
ten through 9th Grade. Start any time. Catalog 
on request. Give child’s age. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


130 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Maryland 


then arose and joined a group of peasants who were 
working in a field close at hand. 


“They greeted me warmly and insisted upon tak- 
ing me to their house, where they served me with 
wine and a hot lunch. 

“My companions also got away. The Fascists 
saw them at a distance of a mile or more, but were 
too tired by that time to give chase.” 


Finally, on May 9, Mr. Orebaugh and 13 Allied 
“evadees” got off for the Allied lines in a leaky 20- 
foot sailboat. In the dark hours after midnight, a 
stick of lumber that had been used to brace the 
mast suddenly snapped, toppling the sail into the 
water, just as an extra-big leak developed in the 
bottom of the boat. 

“The situation looked exceedingly grim,” Mr. 
Orebaugh commented. “Yet somehow or other we 
managed to drag the mast back into the boat and 
lift the sail out of the water. All the while we were 
bailing frantically. 

“With the sail down, we finally got the mast back 
into position. Our skipper thrust a thick segment 
of rope into the big leak in the bottom—our biggest 
worry—and got it to stick after a heavy application 
of pitch.” 

Sailing on down the Adriatic coast of Italy, Mr. 
Orebaugh and his companions saw some big’ fish- 
ing boats late the next afternoon, signaled to one 
of them and it towed them for two more hours into 
the port of Artogna, a British command post. 

This was on the night of May 10, 1944, the eve 
of the beginning of the big Allied offensive that 
led to the capture of Rome less than a month later. 

Mr. Orebaugh, a native of Wichita, Kans., en- 
tered the American foreign service in 1931. He 
served in the consulate at Trieste—where he gained 
a fluency in Italian that lated served him well— 
from 1937 until 1941 when he was sent to Nice, 
from where his adventures began. 
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FROM A PARK BENCH IN UNION SQUARE 


(Continued from page 33) 


into their hands. Surely their motives are good 
and their purposes high. But will Right be at home 
with Might? Is there not some simple Catalyst, 
like Kindness, which could suddenly make Security 
certain and inevitable? 

The park-bench conference was getting nowhere, 
and | decided to stroll over to St. Mary’s Square, 
to see how the moon played on the shining chrome 
coat of Sun Yat Sen, and see what wisdom boomed 
from his enigmatic marble face. The Chinese, at 
least, have wonderful words about friendship and 
harmony. 

I rumbled across Union Square and into side 
streets, feeling the invisible company of gold min- 
ers, Franciscan padres, sailors, Russian immigrants, 
Chinese coolies, Greek vintners, Yankee traders, 
and glorious vagabonds who had made this scene 
great. 

A lighted poster in a store window compelled 
my attention. It was a Prayer of Peace, attributed 
to St. Francis of Assisi, who lived from 1181 to 
1226.. There must have been wars, heartbreaks, 
security problems, and the hope of ultimate har- 
mony even in these far gone days. How else could 
St. Francis have written a theme for a conference 
seven centuries later in the very city that bears his 
name. A night patrolman watched me narrowly 
as I slowly copied, with lead pencil, St. Francis’ 
formula for security and peace. No doubt it has 
already been read by many of the Delegates at the 
big Conference, and | recommend it to all park 
bench sessions: 


PRAYER OF PEACE 


St. Francis of Assisi 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace, 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is darkness, light; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is sadness. joy. 


O Divine Master, grant that 

I may not so much seek 

To be consoled, as to console; 

To be understood, as to understand; 

To be loved, as to love: 

For it is in giving that we receive. 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned. 

It is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


San Francisco, California 


May 4, 1945 
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IN NEW YORK CITY 
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. FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 
(Continued from page 5) 


as American Foreign Service Officer at Versailles, France, 
attached to the Staff of the United States Political Adviser 
on German Affairs, SHAEF. 

Frederick W. Thomas of Minnesota has been assigned 
American Vice Consul at London, England. 

Luther A. Thomas of North Carolina has been assigned 
American Vice Consul at Bristol, England. 

Zalie V. Warner of Washington, D. C., has been as- 
signed Economic Analyst at Santiago, Chile. 

Royce Atwood Wight of New Jersey has been assigned 
Economic Analyst at San Jose, Costa Rica. 


VISITORS 


The following visitors called recenti~ 

at the Department: 
April 
Marie Gisele Lacasse, Brussels 
Charles F. Baldwin, Santiago 
Charles J. Little, Paris 
Harry E. Hawkins, London 
Alice Seckel 
Philip W. Thayer, Santiago 
Francis R. Senden, Bern 
George J. Haering, Madrid 
Helena A. Polichnowski 
Therese M. Barthelemy 
Warwick Perkins, Moscow 
Franklin V. C. Jones, Guaymas 
Alexander Marchant, Rio de Jane‘r« 
May 
E. Ruth Williams, Managua 
George Atcheson, Jr., Chungking 
Robert L. Hunter, Casablanca 
Larry Winter Roeden, Dhahran 
Shirley A. Miller, Pretoria 
Thomas H. Swindol 
Betty Flohr, Managua 
Mary Helen Reeves 
Arnald B. Lontz 
Dorothy E. Kennedy 
Frances E. Diell 
Sofia Kearney, Rome 
Alice D. Welch 
Gordon C. Laughlin 
Emmet Mashburn 
Douglas Jenkins, Jr.. Managua 
Virginia A. Priday 
Medeline T. Brown 
Barbara Baer 
Florence M. Widmar 
Alice Lou Campbell 
Mary L. McKesson, Paris 
Frank Cockran Taylor IT, Addis Ababa 
John H. Seate, Pretoria 
Elaine de B. Johnson, Tehran 
George J. Quinn 
John R. Barrow, Jr. 
Grace E. Palmer, Paris 
Wilma D. Emery, Beirut 
Graham S. Quate 
Doris R. Jacobs, Quito 
Craig M. Carter, Kumming 
Charles I. Gidney, Jr.. Lima 
Georgea Bacon, Tangier 
Ruth E. Bruton 
John W. Campbell 
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Hilda M. Anderson, Rome 
Martha Lou Lemmon, Rome 
Victor C. Heck, Salonika 

Joan E. Claflin, Rome 

Nancey G. Howard 

Catherine E. Main 

Helen A. Dahleen 

Harold Sims, Angola 

John C. Cady, Bogota 

Stephen P. Shuttack, Managua 
Hilda M. Sweat, London 
Charles F. Johnson 

Mary Charlotte Pole, Lisbon 
Melvin C. Warner, Habana 
John H. Randolph 

Alton T. Murray, London 

Paul C. Seddicum, Edmonton 
Catherine Bianco 

Richard Sears 

Edward Salner, Vienna 

Natalie D. Boyd 

Jefferson Patterson, Brussels 
Harold D. Pease, Maracaibo 
James R. Riddle, Nuevo Laredo 
Edna Novosal 

Erna V. Beckett 

Abner K. Chestem, Stockholm 
Jean C. McCulloch 

Walter H. Sholes, Basel 

John M. Beard, Manila 
George F. Scherer, Ciudad Trujillo 
Albert M. Doyle, Amsterdam 
Ruth M. Yarber, Brussels 
Glenn T. Parker, Casablanca 
Mary Jane Daffen 

Leonard R. Morey, Cherbourg 
Randall F. Jones, Beirut 
William H. McClain, Versailles 
Sam E. Woods, Zurich 

A. E. Gray, Port-au-Prince 

A. Robert Towers, Jr., Calcutta 
Claire Louise Boulon, Rio de Janeiro 
William P. Hudson, Barranquilla 
Walter Galenson, Stockholm 
Nicholas A. Fuller 

Edward Engestrom, London 
Robert F. Kelley, Ankara 
Marion Helen Lichtwardt, Rio de Janeiro 
Frederic C. Lee 

Francis H. Styles, Dublin 

Rose M. Cox, La Paz 

Claire La Fave 

Helen B. Gardner 

Mildred E. Kirsch, Bern 
Monnett B. Davis, Copenhagen 
Fred W. Jandrey, Naples 
Charles Gilbert, Madrid 

Dale B. Maher, Bogota 

Hyman Bloom, Chungking 
Thomas L. Hughes, Vancouver 
Clarence P. Lee, Brussels 
Alfred G. Whitney, Canberra 
Gertrude H. McClure, Rio de Janeiro 
Wilma M. Gygax, Martinique 
Leon L. Cowles, Vigo 

Robert N. Weise, Jr., Santiago 
Natalie Boiseau, London 
William A. Fowler. London 
Grace E. Palmer, Paris 
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Karin B. Peterson, Copenhagen 
Willis R. Etter, Tenerife 

C. Nelson Wentworth, Panama 
Dorothy Burke, Amsterdam 
Edna L. Woods 

Wilma C. Fairbank, Chungking 
Jeanne Yarrow, Paris 

Katherine J. Rahner, Rio de Janeiro 
Roberta W. Penrod, Lima 
George F. Williams, Naples 
Jesse L. Thompson 

Edward T. Wall 

Jefferson Patterson, Brussels 
Edwin J. Martin, Belgrade 

Carl R. Lemke, Rome 

Chester Francis Landers 

Valerie Kulbacki, Poland 

Clay Merrill, Hamilton 

Emmet W. Mashburn, Rome 
Robert Paterson 

H. R. Labouisse, Jr., Paris 
Harriet T. Thurgood, Madrid 
Jeannette M. Lusenchi, Paris 
Catherine G. Finerty, London 
Raphael Chimerane 

Martha Sue Newell, The Hague 
Virginia T. Woolford 

Jeanette Wertheim, Lima 
Thomas B. Wood 

Henry W. Lotterberry, Ciudad Trujillo 
Alexander Radomski, Warsaw 
William E. Price, Lisbon 

May Perryman Patterson, London 
Rita M. Chambers, Paris 

Irwin T. Sanders, Belgrade 
Margaret E. Hall, London 

Hugh Harlow Teller, Zurich 
Melville H. Walker, Chungking 
William G. Stoner, Paris 
Terrance G. Leonardy, Copenhagen 
Lois Elwyn Smith, Brussels 
John M. Beard, Manila 

Webster Powell, Canberra 
Felice Link, Amsterdam Zz 
Betty Jane Shear, Paris 

John C. Cady, Bogota 

Daniel Gaudin, Jr.. Athens 
Maxfield Dunlap, Brazzaville 
James T. Richter 

Jerome H. Reagan © 

Martha Jane Mewhirter 
Rosemary A. Weber 

Edith F. Hunmphrey 

Norman Redden, Wellington 
Richard G. Trudeau. Copenhagen 
Margaret Elaine Hall, London 
Harry D. Cater 

Velma M. Sies 

Luther A. Thomas 

Barbara A. Johnston 

Anna Mary Gring 

I. Gerald Cole 

Laurence C. Frank. Vienna . 
Fva B. Wilson, Brisbane 

Sonia L. Rogers, Quito 

Loreeta C. Norcross, Santiago 
Walter S. Robertson. Chungking 
Constance M. Gilbert 

Bargara Spear 


Eric Frobom, Jr. 

Ruth Ginsburg, Quito 

Dorothy S. Jaques, Buenos Aires 
Charles Willard Coop 
Florentine L. Benesch, Manila 
Victor E. von Lossberg, Baghdad 
Edna Elsie Brameld, San Jose 
Helen Skovran, Manila 

Joseph Piazza, Lisbon 

Mary Arnquist, Lisbon 

Helen F. Foose, Hamilton 
Raymond G. Fisher, SHAEF 
Charles V. Kolt, Bogota 

Louise E. Nelson, Chungking 
Maurice L. Stafford, Mexico 
Joan Watson, Bogota 

Ivanel Williams, Santiago 

Helen C. Makuck, San Jose 
Nelson Trustee Johnson, Australia 
David J. Pearsall, Budapest 
Jacqueline Brophy, Lisbon 
Edwin K. Smith, Chungking 
Amy K. Kane 

S. Walter Washington, San Jose 
Elizabeth C. Scudder 

David Henry, Moscow 

Elaine Glasser 

Helen M. Bardi, Stockholm 
Imogen Stuart Ficklen, Madrid 
Frances M. Dabell, Mexico 
Kathryn Cecelia Ryan 

Velma B. Clark 

Helen J. Boyd 

Julia E. Peterson 

Arthur F. Tower 

Ruth S. Anderson, Vienna 
Stanford L. Schewel, Amsterdam 
Mary Elizabeth Henthorne, New Delhi 
Esther Freeman Stele 

John Muccio, Habana 

Victor C. Heck, Salonika 

J. Brock Havron, Geneva 
Martin B. Dale, Sydney 

William E. Moran, Jr. 

Fred Took, Lisbon 

Joseph G. Bowers 

Charlotte E. Vidarroi 

Helen J. Smigelsky 

Eleanor M. Struck. Mexico 

L. D. Mallory, Paris 

Earle J. Richey, Reykjavik 
Toinette P. Niemala 

B. Alvin Deshotels. Paris 
C.C.M. Pedersen, Ankara 
William I. Graham, Addis Ababa 
Joseph E. Wiedenmayer, Montevideo 
Helen Carmen Jordan 

William J. Handley, Cairo 
Nancy M. Stauffer, Montevideo 
Evelyn Berman 

Ingeborg M. Leuders, Naples 
Marion Manaker 

Thomas Grisham 

James R. Connelly. Bern 

Oscar F. Heskin. Oslo 

Viola Johnson, Sofia 

lillian D. Christensen. Buenos Aires 
Nathan R. Meadows. Bern 
Frederick H. Bunting, Australia 
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Robert C. Perry 

Jane S. Eppes 

Mary E. Sullivan, Turkey 
Helen N. Fluker, Kabul 
Daphene LauRaine Nelson 
Robert W. Bradbury, Mexico 
Arleen M. Wrightson, Curacao 
F. L. de la Houssaye, Tannanarive 
Marie Louise Frojen, Naples 
Ruth Ann Hoffheimer 

Adele M. Milicke, La Paz 
James R. Daughtrey, Curacao 
Harold E. Myers, Cairo 

Fred W. Jandrey, Naples 
Robert J. Bernstein, Bucharest 
Jean Margaret Davison, Athens 
Robert G. Bailey, Panama 
Edna O. Stolen, Copenhagen 
Mildred I. Monroe, New Delhi 
Adele M. Milicke, La Paz 
June V. Bond 

Helen Webb 

James L. Lee, Budavest 
Catherine P. Reynolds 

Shirley Behrens, Copenhagen 
Peter W. Denzer, SHAEF 
Christian M. Ravndal, Stockholm 
Kenneth F. Potter, Havana 
Garret G. Ackerson, Jr., Havana 
Jeannette B. Reynolds 

Ellen G. Johnson 

Tallmadge Bergen 

Julian F. Harrington 

Muriel A. Mann 

James F. Hodgson, Prague 
Chester C. Jolly. Buenos Aires 
Robert C. Shields 

Margaret Keogh 

Imogene E. Okes 

Emily D. Turk ~ 

Faith L. Howard 

Esther Orner 

Francis E. Rinehart 

Thomas J. Corey, Moscow 
Alexander B. Toth, London 
Rita M. Chambers, Paris 
Hungerford B. Howard, Chungking 
Norman Silverstein, Lyon 
Tmomas S. Campen, San Jose 
Richard Sears, SHAEF 

Louise M. Byrnes 

Eileen P. Kennelly, Curacao 
Horace V. Geib, Bogota 

Mary M. Kane 

William Kling, Bucharest 
Walter A. Foote 

Arleen M. Wrightson, Curacao 
George J. Rothwell, Moscow 
Pattie Field O’Brien, Amsterdam 
William P. Vathis 

Ashley B. Sowell, Panama 
Frederick W. Thomas, London 
Jess J. France, Jr., La Paz 
Wainwright Abbot, Port-au-Prince 
. Alvin E. Bandy, La Paz 

S. J. Rubin, Moscow 

Edward C. Wilkinson, Amsterdam 
Nathalie D. Boyd, London 
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Florence T. McCulloch 
Wilbur P. Chase, Basra 
Rachel McBride, Amsterdam 
Martha A. Green, Athens 
Stephen J. Shuttack, Managua 
Eugenia McQuatters, Paris 


June 


R. B. Westbrook 

Mildred A. Akins 

Stanley L. Friedman 

Dorothy M. Leatham, Buenos Aires 
Ben Jacobs 

Frederick W. Hinke, Lima 
Beth McDougall 

Peggy Jane McCollum 

J. H. Cameron Peake 

John H. Fishburne 

Ruby H. Miller 

Lorraine A. Buettner 

Regina Honkavasra 

Nicholas Feld, Pretoria 

Betty Lou Zimmerman 

Robert M. Schneider 

Gretchen A. Connors 

Daris S. Barrett 

Theodore A. Veenstra, The Hague 
Arthur F. Tower, Las Palmas 
Erman R. McKelvey, Amsterdam 
Ballard R. Donnell 

George L. Howe, Paris 
Phyllis Patricia Coughlin 
Filbert Kirtley Fretwell, Jr. 
Wm. C. Affeld, Jr.. Guatemala 
George H. Ennis, Manila 
Adeline C. Spencer, London 
Harold A. Svensen, Stockholm 
Vireinia A. Campbell 
Catherine P. Gaines, Rome 
Marion E. Anderson 

Flora Harris 

Cherie M. Brubaker 

Dorothy H. Trostel 

Rovce A. Wight, San Jose 
Colette Coulter, Paris 

Paul K. Clogston, Jr. 
Priscilla M. Betts 

Jane F. Kastner 

Lorraine A. Buettner 
Clarence P. Harper, Liverpool 
Lucie Gay, Madrid 

V. Lansing Collins, Jr., Panama 
Andrew E. Donovan, London 
Fred T. Wagner. Rio de Janeiro 
Findley Burns, Jr., Brussels 
Robert W. Wagner. Mexico 
Anthonv Wisniowski 

W. E. Dunn. Bogota 

Thomas S. Strong 

John W. Campbell. Bogota 
Janice M. Punch, Martinique 
Mery Frisco, Buenos Aires 
Doris I. Finney, Santiago 
Stephen B. Jenkins, London 
Martha M. Clark 

Fthel Burns Jordan, Lima 
Hugo V. Newell, Asuncion 
Corinne C. Frederickson 
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Norman Silverstein, Lyon 

J. Gerald Cole, Brussels 

James S. Moose, Jr., Damascus 
Hiram A. Boucher, Rio de Janeiro 
Herbert Daniel Brewster 

Don C. Bliss, London 

Royce A. Wight, San Jose 
Susan L. Perkins, Lima 

T. Muldorup Forsyth, Panama 
Mildred Rebecca Wallace 
Anne E. Aardal 

John D. Sumner 

John L. Stewart, Copenhagen 
Regina E. Bushwaller, Rome 
Peter W. Denzer 

C. P. Lee, Brussels 

W. Perry George, London 
Frederick L. Royt, Kingston 
H. S. Tewell, Rio de Janeiro 
Bruce L. Smith, Paris 

V. Lansing Collins, Jr., Panama 


Charles F. O’Neill, Madrid 


Joseph G. Bowers, Aden 
Charlotte Shelton, Landrum 
Rodolfo O. Rivera, Managua 

W. Wendell Blancke, Buenos Aires 
Edith F. Humphrey, Buenos Aires 
Vincent LaVista, Rome 

L. S. Armstrong, Cardiff 

Jean Gunther, Bern 

Charles C. Gidney, Jr., Lima 
Kathryn E. Adkisson, Tegucigalpa 
John J. Muccio, SHAEF 

Wilma Mae Sedlacek 

Barbara Beeler, Baghdad 

James Victor Gordon Griffin 

Karin Peterson, Copenhagen 
Leonard G. Bradford, Bern 

Ethel P. Valentine, Buenos Aires 
Glenn T. Parker, Casablanca 
Robert C. Johnson, Jr. 

Louise E. Nelson, Chungking 
Frank G. Mitchell, Rome 

Maria Lopez 

Virginia M. Chandler, Paris 

Jean E. Nielsen Baxter, Genoa 
Marie Ann Coneys 

Maurice N. Bernbaum 

Robert S. Hoard, Acapulco 

James N. Cortada, Habana 

John Correll, Pretoria 

Hamlin, Seville 

Thomas J. Cory, Moscow 

Inez E. Larson, Stockholm 

Alice Burduieres, Paris 

Gertrude Bereovich. Rio de Janeiro 


Vivian La Vonne Phillips, Copenhagen 


Lily W. Perry 

Stephen Olesnevich. Warsaw 
Charles W. Coon. Paris 

Helen Virginia Kusak, Montevideo 
Saxton E. Bradford 

L. D. Mallory, Paris 

Mary Ellen Nachtsheim 

Dale W. Maher, Bern 

Fva Taylor, Panama 

Margaret Speight, Chungking 
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In Grateful Acknowledgement ae 


For the part that the American Foreign sonal use, to those peoples among whom 

Service has played in expanding the de- you temporarily reside. And we are proud 

mand for American products abroad, every to serve a group such as yours. 

American exporter offers sincere thanks. Gentlemen: a toast! May you never 

The makers of Three Feathers Whiskey run short of Three Feathers, that very 

are no exception. special American whiskey, long a favorite 
We appreciate not only your official here at home! 


activities, so important in planning and THREE FEATHERS DISTRIBUTORS. Ine 


Empire State Bldg. 
WREE FEATHER for the example you have set, by your per- New Wek 


obtaining distribution. We are also grateful 


ME 
+ 
Fe 
= 
THE AMERICAN WHISKEY PAR EXCELLENCE 
e 


can Department: 


Latin- Ameri 
O STEIN MAN 


Foreign Department: 
MR. F. DELL'AGNESE MRS. LAZ 


Special 25% Discount to Active Members of tbe 


American Foreign Service 


She WALDORF - ASTORIA 


Park Avenue ° 49th to 50th 
extensively air-conditioned hotel in the world 


The most 


| 


